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Can you spot the five improvements 


that make these new Bundy Flutes 


play and sound better than ever? 
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If you’re not a flute specialist, some of the improve- 
ments described below may seem relatively minor— 
until you play one of these new Bundys! If you are an 
expert, you'll know at once that here are five more im- 
portant reasons why the Bundy flute is the top per- 
former in the low-price field. 

But make no mistake, the old reasons are present in 
these new Bundys too! Bundys are still the only student 
flutes that faithfully duplicate the scale of a costly 
artist flute. Made by Selmer, Bundys are built to the 
same critical body dimensions, with the same precision 
tools and manufacturing skills as the costly Selmer flute. 
The result is flute sound that comes amazingly close to 
true artist quality. Tones of the lowest octave, a matter 
of particular concern to the student, are full, clean, easy. 
Middle and upper register response is sure, even, beauti- 
fully in tune. Directors know the student with a Bundy 


NOW BUNDYS HAVE THESE NEW FEATURES 


Five adjusting screws, instead of the usual three, make 
it easy to maintain proper pad coverage. All have 
Nylon tip for better wear and silent key action. 

New Nylon booster replaces the usual flat metal 


washer. Helps increase tonal output, helps make ac- 
tion faster and lighter. 


New Nylock crown screw assures that head-joint cork 
can be securely locked in position to retain optimum 
playing qualities. 


Newly designed pad cups improve appearance and add 
to cup strength. 


Embouchure plate redesigned to rest closer to body, im- 
proving the already fine response in the high register. 
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will find it easier to play in tune with himself, and with 
the rest of the band. 

As you would expect, mechanical qualities of the 
Bundy match its musical excellence. Tone holes 
and foot socket are integral with the body—a more ac- 
curate construction that also assures extra strength. Lip 
plate and embouchure hole are precision-formed with 
steel dies, not cast from molds. Head joint sleeve is 
machine-honed for smooth, perfect fit into body. Body 
is hard-drawn, extra-quality seamless nickel-silver. 
Keys are nickel-silver with extra heavy cross sections 
for durability. Key posts are threaded and hard-soldered 
in place so securely they are almost integral with the 
body. Screws, rods and springs are rust and corrosion- 
proof stainless steel. Plan to try one of these Bundys 
soon. They’re Selmer-built, student priced and better 
than ever. Your Selmer-dealer has them now. 


Selmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
In Canada: H. & A. Selmer Ltd., Toronto 


SELMER, Elkhart, Indiana 


Please send FREE copy of your brochure describing these flutes: 


Bundy nickel-silver, nickel plated flute 
at $145.00 including case and tax 


{_] Vol. 1, $2.50 ea. ] Vol. 2, $2.50 ea. 
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Bundy nickel-silver, silver plated flute 
at $149.50 including case and tax 


Hear the Bundy flute sound brilliantly demonstrated. Send for ‘Flute Contest 
Music” recordings—two programs of graded flute solos by Charles DeLaney. 


(Enclose $2.50 per record) 
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you can dramatically demonstrate 
the superior sound of the Lowrey Organ 


It has always been easy to demon- 
strate the superior sound of the 
Lowrey organ—any Lowrey organ. 
Lowrey sound is just one of the 
reasons behind Lowrey’s wide 
acceptance in homes, schools and 
churches throughout the country. 

The new Lowrey Holiday Deluxe 
is another peerless addition to 
Lowrey’s full line of fine organs. 
The Deluxe with dramatic “‘living 
sound” includes all the features of 
the famous Holiday—plus—a 
Leslie speaker built-in. By inter- 
mixing the rich, exciting sound of 
the Leslie with the Holiday’s true 
organ tone, even a beginner can 
enjoy a rainbow of tonal color, an 


A Product of Chicago Musical Instrument Co. 


Shining example of this superiority of tone 
is the new Holiday Deluxe. Dramatically 
advertised in Life and the Post. With 
built-in Leslie speaker, two 44-note key- 
boards, 13-note pedalboard. Only $995. 


LOWREY ORGANS 


7373 N, Cicero Avenue, Lincolnwood, Chicago 46, II! 


amazing variety of special effects. 
You can demonstrate this versa- 
tility, this superiority of sound, 
with just one finger, with one key. 
The Holiday Deluxe has all 
these other famous Lowrey fea- 
tures: touch tab controls, solo tabs 
for all voices, trombone, flute, clar- 
inet, trumpet, cornet and others. 
Percussion on both manuals. Con- 
trolled sustain that helps the 
beginner sound better. Plus the 
exclusive Lowrey ‘‘Glide.”’ 


% Please inquire about a demonstration 
from your Lowrey dealer. He'll be glad to 
give you full particulars and 

provide you with an organ 

on a free trial basis. 
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RAY FROM OUR READERS 

THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW 

MUSIC IS THE HEART OF A CITY The Hon. Joyce Thompson 
FFF FOR SOLOIST, PPP FOR ORCHESTRA = Donald Voorhees 


=s Sear" 


A “NEW” MASS BY AN OLD MASTER Vahé Aslanian 


BAGBY’S MUSICALES: FORERUNNER OF MUSIC APPRECIATION 
Kathleen Hoover 


FRETS AND HISTORY Estelle Kerner 
MACDOWELL: AMERICAN ROMANTIC SUPREME Howard Hanson 
WANTED: MORE CHAMBER ORCHESTRAS Warren Rich 
PERFORMANCE IS ESSENTIAL TO GROWTH Julius Herford 
MASTERS OF THE BAROQUE Paul Nettl 
OPERA “ON CAMERA” Dorothy Coulter 
THE CHRISTMAS OF OLDE 
for the Christmas Season VIVE LA DIFFERENCE! Rita Streich 
A TENOR IS A DISEASE Miklos Gafni 
sOuN wt = : " . 52 FUNDAMENTALS OF WHAT? Paul W. Mathews 
Variations on “I Saw Three Ships 
NEW YORK’S CITY CENTER: A MUSICAL MECCA Robert Cumming 
RRC THIMAN ae. BAND CONCERTS IN THE PARK Ruth I’. Stevens 
Postlude on “Adeste Fideles 
DEAR CONCERT ARTIST Herman Rosenthal 
FLOR PEETERS ait THE BANDMASTER SPEAKS 
Chorale Prelude on “Stiittgart 
YOUNG PEOPLE WANT FULL SCORES Mari Morris 
JOHN COOK ae PRODUCING A CHORAL PROGRAM FOR TV Allen E. Hall 
Paean on “Divinum Mysterium 
THE POWER OF RADIO William Sebastian Hart 
WILLIAM HARRIS 2 IN AND OUT OF TUNE Sigmund Spaeth 


Epilogue on “Dix” 


DESMOND RATCLIFFE COVER: ST. CECILIA AND THE ANGEL (lute and bass viol). Oil Painting 
Meditation on “The Infant King” by Carlo Saraceni. c. 1610, Rome, Galerie Nationale. Courtesy of Reynal & Co.. 
American publishers of “An Illustrated History of Music”, by Mare Pincherle. 
DAVID H. WILLIAMS 
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h ~ PAUL NETTL, one of the world’s most distinguished 
] ] 1e~e e aul Ol musicologists, is Professor Emeritus of the German Uni 
versity in Prague and is presently serving as Professor of 
Musicology at Indiana University in Bloomington. His 
principal field of study is 17th and 18th-century music 
and he has published more than 30 books in several 
languages, his most recent works being devoted to Mozart 
and Beethoven. Dr. Nettl plans to publish a study en 
titled Dance and Dance Music in the near future and a 
biographical-bibliographical work surveying his career 
and written by Thomas Atcherson will soon be published 
DONALD VOORHEES is nationally known as the 
maestro of the Bell Telephone Hour television and 
radio series. Mr. Voorhees has had enviable experience 
PAUL NETTL . as an accompanist with the world’s greatest soloists and 
his advice to the accompanist should be strictly heeded 
‘ He has occupied the Bell podium for the past twenty 
years and does extensive touring as a guest conductor 
DONALD VOORHEES throughout the country. 
JULIUS HERFORD, Professor of Structural and His 
torical Analysis at Westminster Choir College, Princeton, 
MAYOR JOYCE THOMPSON New Jersey, is well known throughout the nation as a 
lecturer and recitalist. He is noted for his workshops with 
Robert Shaw and Elaine Brown, and is active as a guest 
conductor at the annual Alaska Festival of Music in 
Anchorage and elsewhere. 
ESTELLE KERNER has performed on the violin in 
solo recital and with professional chamber ensembles in 
the Philadelphia area for more than ten years. She 
studied violin with Raphael Bronstein and received het 
M.A. degree in musicology from the University of Penn 
sylvania, where she is presently taking advanced graduate 
| work. Miss Kerner spent this past summer on a fellowship 
JULIUS HERFORD at Yale University Summer School of Music and is a 
member of the American Musicological Society. 
DOROTHY COULTER, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association, appeared, most recently, in the world pre 
miere performance of Douglas Moore's The Wings of the 
Dove at the New York City Center. She has starred in 
several productions of the N.B.C. Opera and created the 
title role of Menotti’s Maria Golovin at the Brussels 
World’s Fair. 
VAHE ASLANIAN is presently the chairman of the 
fine arts department of Hartnell College, Salinas, Cali 
fornia, where he also directs the college’s choir, madrigal 
singers and the local college-community choir. He re 
ceived a Fulbright Grant to study in Italy in 1958 and 
served as the program director for the Contemporary 
Italian and American Music Festival held in Naples, 
Italy, in 1959 under the auspices of the United States 
Information Service. Mr. Aslanian received his M.A. from 
Claremont Graduate School, Claremont, California, and 
did postgraduate work at Stanford and U.S.C 
KATHLEEN HOOVER is a “grandpupil” of Liszt by 
virtue of having studied with a noted disciple, Giovanni 
Sgambati, in Rome. Author of the book Makers of Opera 
and a biography of Virgil Thomson, she is also chairman 
of the Metropolitan Opera Guild’s Memorabilia Com- 
mittee. The above comments appear in the introduction 
to the new book by Morris Bagby, Liszt’s Weimar, pub 
lished by Thomas Yoseloff, New York City. 
RITA STREICH, the renowned young coloratura 
soprano, is a leading prima donna of the Vienna State 
Opera and has performed, with great success, in the 
music capitols of the world under such conductors as 
ALLEN E. HALL ; Wilhelm Furtwangler and Herbert von Karajan, Her 
numerous recordings for Decca, Epic, Angel, Urania and 
Deutsche Grammophon Gesellschaft have been released 
to the accompaniment of critical fanfares and great pub 
lic acclaim. 
ALLEN E, HALL, a leading producer-director in the 
midwest, has had extensive experience in the planning 
and televising of musical programs. Since 1957, he has 
served as producer-director for station WLW-1, Indian 
apolis. Mr. Hall has written for American Cinematogra- 
pher and his suggestions for the televising of local choral 
groups in holiday programs seem most timely and im 
portant 
WILLIAM SEBASTIAN HART is the founder and 
musical director of the Gettysburg Symphony Orchestra 
of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. He is also successful with the 
Concert Hall radio program over WCBM, Baltimore, is a 
member of the faculty of Peabody Conservatory College of 
Music and has been a member of the Baltimore Sym 
phony Orchestra for twenty years 


MIKLOS GAFNI (Continued on page 6) 


DOROTHY COULTER 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


RE the music teachers of our 
schools and colleges watching 
Educational Television? If not, how 
can we get them to do so? How can 
they be made to realize the value of 
the offerings of National Education- 
al Television (NET), especially to 
the student of music? 

Most music educators are over- 
worked. They are too busy prepar- 
ing school programs, correcting pa- 
pers, teaching, rehearsing and con- 
ducting to make room in the¥sched- 
ules for anything “extra.” After a 
day’s work, many are too tired to be 
concerned with such things as educa- 
tional television at home, and some 
actually condemn TV on a whole- 
sale basis as an incompetent medium 
of communication. 

Some teachers may even feel that 
television might eventually take 
away their jobs and some may resent 
the ideas of other authorities that do 
not necessarily coincide with their 
own. There are those also who are 
by nature lethargic, routine in their 
approach to music education and 
resentful of having their own meth- 
ods and techniques compared with 
others, even when presented by rec- 
ognized and eminent authorities. 


ATIONAL Educational Tele- 

vision, which calls itself “the 
fourth network,” has by this time 
arrived at a point which demands 
mutual awareness of this highly sig- 
nificant situation, having developed 
from a single station in 1953 to 
twenty in 1956, thirty-four in 1958 
and more than fifty today. NET must 
find ways of enlisting the interest 
and enthusiasm of music educators, 
while the latter should make an 
honest effort to take advantage of 
this freely offered co-operation in 
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every way conceivably possible. 
The musical materials already 
available are varied and plentiful. 
This magazine recently discussed one 
of the most suecessful of the NET 
programs, a series of cello lessons by 
that supreme master of the instru- 
ment and outstanding musician, 
Pablo Casals. Even for those not 
actively identified with cello play- 
ing, these telecasts have proved a 
fascinating inspiration. A series of 
full-length concerts by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra has_ recently 
been armnounced and a film treat- 
ment of leading American composers 
is also in preparation, with two 
units already completed on Aaron 
Copland and Roger Sessions, Samuel 
Barber, William Schuman, Leon 
Kirchner and others to follow. These 
films will show their subjects at work 
as well as through their music. 
Eugene Ormandy, musical director 
of the famous: Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, comments on conducting, with 
interplay between composer, con- 
ductor and audience, while Walter 
Piston discusses nationalistic music, 
as outlined by him in last month’s 
Music Journal. A new and distinc- 
tive one-hour program is called 
“Music on the River,” presenting 
the American Wind Symphony of 
fifty-seven players, conducted by 
Robert Boudreau. This unique or- 
ganization consists of the brass, wood- 
wind and percussion sections of the 
traditional symphony orchestra, play- 
ing on a barge floating down the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, and 
the concerts are planned “to observe 
interaction between performing mu- 
sicians and the communities in which 
they appear.” The producer of this 
filmed program is Nathan Kroll, who 
was also responsible for the Casals 


Master Class, as well as “A Dancer’s 
World” and “Appalachian Spring,’ 
with Martha Graham. 


N the lighter side, Richard Rod- 
about his two 
collaborators in musical comedy, 
Lorenz Hart and Oscar Hammer- 
stein II. There is a jazz program by 
the fabulous Louis Armstrong and a 
series called “The Ragtime Era,” 
created and interpreted by Max 
Morath, also a recent contributor to 
the columns of this magazine. Such 
telecasts obviously an actual 
and potential popularity not always 
shared by educational materials 

National Educational ‘Television 
expresses as its ideal “to awaken curi 
osity and imagination, to inform, 
interest and inspire Americans of all 
ages.”’ Naturally its schedule includes 
many other subjects in addition to 
music—the physical and social sci- 
ences, public affairs and the arts and 
humanities in general. It services the 
viewing and listening public through 
an impressive chain of non-com 
mercial and educational stations, al- 
ready representing such cities as San 
Francisco, Denver, Miami, Jackson 
ville, Atlanta, Chicago, Louisville, 
New Orleans, Boston, Detroit, St 
Louis, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Colum 
bus, Tulsa, Oklahoma City, Port 
land (O.), Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Memphis, Dallas, Houston, Salt Lake 
City, Seattle and Milwaukee, with 
New York, Albany, Washington and 
other communities in prospect. 

The NET headquarters are at 10 
Columbus Circle, New York City, 
with offices also in Washington, D.C. 
and Ann Arbor, Michigan, under 
the general title of National Educa 
tional Television and Radio Center, 
a, non-profit corporation. 
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Meet the Author 


(Continued from page 3) 


- 
ROBERT CUMMING, presently serv 
i ing as associate editor of Music Journal, is 
an active and well-known choral director in 


New York City, the former editor of the 


i New York Gilbert and Sullivan Society bul- 
Pee letin, a baritone soloist, composer, conduc- 
af tor, actor, producer, author and stage di 
rector. He produced the American Savoy- 
ards at the Jan Hus House in New York 
and also founded and managed the Broad- 
way Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Cumming, 
a writer on astrology, is also a member of 
the National Association for American 
GILLIS, DON Composers and Conductors. 
MIKLOS GAFNI, called by the New 
Unistrut—Concert March 10.50 York Times the “Hungarian Caruso”, be- 
gan singing at the age of 19 when he was 
Symphony No. 1 for Band interned in a concentration camp during 
the Second World War. Since then he has 
The Pleasant Years—2nd mov’t 8.75 10.00 appeared at the Maggio Musicale Fioren 
Uncle Walt’s Waltz—3rd mov’'t 8.75 10.00 tino in Italy and in the Vienna State 
Opera as well as in this country. Mr. Gafni 
records for Asco Records and starred in a 
16.00 21.00 Columbia Pictures short entitled A Voice 
is Born, which was based upon his own 
career. He is presently touring several Iron 
This Solemn Hour 7.50 9.00 2.00 Curtain por deh and will i a number 
of recitals in his native Hungary. 
2.00 WARREN RICH, an up and coming 
young pianist with B.S. and MS. degrees 
from the Juilliard School of Music, studied 
9.00 11.50 2.00 with Muriel Kerr and Mme. Rosinna Lhe- 
vinne. He has concertized widely in Europe 
ar , , and South America since 1955 and has 
Variations On A Kitchen Sink 16.00 21.00 4.00 appeared on numerous radio and television 
programs. Mr. Rich wi:l present his New 
York début at Town Hall on November 27 





Composer and Title 


Downbeat—Narrator and Band 


Moon Mist 8.50 10.50 


Footsie 


The New Frontier—Overture I i oa 
n Preparation , 

pnt MARI MORRIS began her literary career 

Available Late Fall as a poetess, whose verse appeared in scv 

eral national magazines and_ periodicals 


GRAYSON, ALAN (Among her most prominent publishers are 


Tambalino the Denver Post, Arts and Activities Mag- 

7.50 9.00 azine, and Teen Talk. It is hoped that 

Autumn In Retrospect others will be encouraged to follow the ex- 

P 12.00 16.00 ample of Castro Valley, California, offering 

similar opportunities and recognition to 
young. musicians of obvious talent. 


HARTLEY, WALTER 


Prologue and March for Band The Music Educators National Con- 


ference, to be held on March 16-20 
in Chicago, will have as its theme 
HERMANN, RALPH The Study of Music, An Academic 


Concerto For Band—Ist Movement—Allegro In Preparation Discipline. The session will deal with 
Aastha: tote: Gals four basic categories: music as an 


academic discipline, the study of 
REYNOLDS, GEORGE E. contemporary music, the values of 
The Assembly—Quickstep March bi: Pemparetton music and the study of musi¢ 
: through performance. Special ses- 
Available Late Fall sions will include workshops, dem- 
onstrations, discussions and lectures. 
Numerous activities will be spon- 
ORDER THROUGH YOUR LOCAL DEALER sored by National Interscholastic 
Music Activities Commission and the 
Music Industry Council, auxiliary 
organization of MENC, and by the 
College Band Directors National As- 
sociation, American String Teachers 
Association, American Choral Direc- 
tors Association, National Associa- 
tion of College Wind and Percussion 
Instructors and the National School 
Fa Orchestra Association. 
NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP oli Concerts will be featured through- 
INTERLOCHEN, MICHIGAN out the convention and will include 
bands, orchestras, choruses and small 
Incorporated Not For Profit ensembles. Contemporary music of 
: the United States will be featured. 























A TRIP THROUGH 
THE OWS FACTORY 


Hundreds and hundreds of school children visit the Oids factory 
each year. We are pleased that young America is interested in 
seeing what happens in the manufacture of fine musical 
instruments. And, we are proud to “show-off’’ the painstaking 
craftsmanship and quality which goes into every Olds product. 
We feel that this partnership of F. E. Olds, the music educators, 
and the youth of America, is your assurance that Olds 
will continue to offer the finest in band instruments 
(as they have since 1910)—for today and in generations 
to come. And, by the way, if you happen to be in or near 
Fullerton, California, we hope that you'll drop in to see us. 


“The part I thought was most in- 
teresting was how they made the bells. 
Mr. Olds said that good bells are very 
important.” 

Bell spinning at Olds is a truly craft process 
which produces a work-hardened and dent- 
resistant final product. The combining of various 
alloys has enabied Olds to bring out its famous 
“'Re-O-Loy,” “Brilliant” and “Spectrum Tone” 
bells. The bell spinners’ art provides those addi- 
tional harmonics and undistorted tonal colors 
which are an Olds tradition. 


“The thing I liked best was 
watching the men put the de- 
sign on the horn by hand, 
using little tools. I always 
,thought it was done by 
machine.”’ 


All engraving at Olds is a hand- “TI liked where they put the shiny 


“T liked where they worked on the valves. 
Mr. Olds said a number is put on each 
valve to make sure that everything goes 
together just right.” 

All valve and piston parts are produced on close- 
tolerance machinery and assembled, before plat- 
ing, to exacting standards. At that moment, each 
set of valves and pistons is numbered and iden- 
tified from that point on with only one instrument. 
After plating, the matched set is hand-lapped 
and fitted to a tolerance of +.0001 of an inch 
from the correct dimensions, to insure perfect 
fit and lightning-fast action. This exceptionai 
care assures superb valve performance. 
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crafted process. The outline of the 
pattern is placed over the bell and 
traced onto the metal. The engraver 
then uses several types of engraving 
tools to transfer the design onto the 
instrument. Hand engraving is one 
of many personal touches In every 
Olds instrument. 


finish on the horn. That makes the 
horn pretty and I’ ll bet it protects it.” 
The latest improvements in lacquer chemistry, 
combined with new methods of pre-heating 
and oven-baking, assure lasting beauty and 
protection for every Olds instrument. The extra- 
heavy, clear, protective coating accentuates 
the brilliant lustre of the Olds color-buffing 
and simplifies minor repairs. 


“We couldn’t imagine that an ordinary piece of metal 
could shine up to such a lovely instrument.” 

The Buffing and Polishing operation is one of the most important and 
delicate steps in the Olds manufacturing process. In order to safeguard 
the thin-gauge metal from distortions, wrinkles or burns during the 
removal of dirt and surface scratches, only the most skilled and experi- 
enced personnel are allowed to operate the high-speed buffing wheels. 
The result of this specialized effort is a mirror-smocth surface and lasting 
beauty for which every Olds instrument is famous. 


@ips F. £E. OLOS & SON 
y ) Fullerton, California 





FROM 
OUR 


READERS 


The September, 1961, Music Journal 
carried an article entitled “Symphony 
of the Pacific’ by George Barati 
which makes the following  state- 
ment: “This year, for the first time, 
the curriculum at the University of 
Hawaii included classes in music 
composition and theory. Gradually, 
the picture is changing.” 

Chis is exceedingly inaccurate. The 
facts are that the University of Ha- 
waii offered courses in music theory 
even before World War II. These 
classes were taught by Fritz Hart, 
then conductor of the Honolulu 
Symphony. Since World War II the 
University Music Department has 
been increasingly active and has con- 
ducted classes in both theory and 
composition. May | draw to your at- 
tention an earlier article in your 
own publication (“An Introduction 
to Oriental Music’”’ by Janet Faure, 
February, 1958), which discusses 
composition and theory classes 
taught at the University of Hawaii 
since 1949, 

As for classes in composition, the 
University General Catalogues from 
1949 on disclose that Barbara Smith 
taught an upper division course in 
composition. Prof. Smith was fol- 
lowed by the well-known American 
composer Homer Keller who taught 
composition and theory classes at the 
University for the two academic 
years, 1957-59. Mr. Keller was suc- 
ceeded by Normand Lockwood, who 
taught composition and theory dur- 
ing the past year, 1960-61. The pres- 
ent teacher is Dr. Armand Russell, a 
young American composer of great 
promise. 

The training of approximately sixty 
music majors at the University of 
Hawaii has been for many years sim- 
ilar to that taught at most American 
universities and includes not only 
two years of basic theory, but upper 
division courses in counterpoint, 
form and analysis and composition. 


8 


In addition, the University offers 
graduate training in composition 
leading to a master’s degree. 
Because the article has given a 
totally unwarranted picture of the 
University of Hawaii Music Depart- 
ment, I ask that you print the cor- 
rect facts as given above. 

Raymond Vaught, Chairman 

Music Department 

University of Hawaii 


Congratulations on the “new look” of 
the magazine. You are certainly right 
about the visual] determining at least 
part of the readability of things: 
people just won’t thumb forth un- 
less urged by the pre-digested allure 
of the page! 

Dean Robert W. Dumm 

Boston Conservatory of Music 


It was a very welcome surprise to 
find an old friend like Music Journal 
in a new dress. The lively layout, 
varied captions, et al., should attract 
an even wider audience of music 
lovers, and I wish you every success. 

Ruth De Cesare 

Mills College of Education 

New York City 


I have been dealing with magazines 
for quite some years now, and it is 
rare when I find forward thinking. I 
must congratulate you on the new 
format of the Music Journal. I 
believe it is attractive, dynamic and, 
at the same time, maintains the 
dignity which I have always associ- 
ated with the Music Journal. As 
much as I dislike the new format of 
The Saturday Evening Post, that’s 
how much I like your format. Let 
me wish you continued success. 

Bob Perilla 

New York City 


It takes a master to outdo himself. 
Your September issue of the Music 
Journal is so great an accomplish- 
ment in the field of music periodicals 
that I feel it will remain unsurpassed 
for a long time. It’s simply marvel- 
ous. 

Siebolt Frieswyk 

Consultant, Performing Arts 

National Recreation Association 


Congratulations. The improvement 
is tremendous and this reaction is 
from others here at the Center as 
well as myself. It is especially nice to 
see that you anticipated The Satur- 
day Evening Post, and, as a matter 
of fact, beat them at their own 
atternpt to slick. 

Ed Pfister 

National Educational Television 

and Radio Center 


First, | want to compliment you and 
Music Journal for the new layout. 
It is stunning and should boost sales. 
The format is really eye-catching. . . 
The Ross article is intriguing me. 
In working on my own opera, I 
have thought much along the lines 
he wrote about. The movement of 
a choir while singing certain anthems 
or oratorios is unexplored. So Ross 
and I will open up a new field! I 
thought the Markevitch article was 
great and I only wish every church 
music conductor would read it! And 
the Liszt article came close to my 
heart, for I studied piano during 
high school years with an old, old 
lady from Europe (living with grand- 
children right next door to our 
house in Brevard) who had met Liszt 
and had studied piano with a Liszt 
pupil. So she had much to tell me 
about the Liszt legend. The Choir 
Loft by Thane McDonald is some- 
thing that every choir director 
should know already . . . so maybe 
it did some good for those who don’t! 


Alfred J. Neumann 

Director of Music 

Christ Congregational Church 
Silver Spring, Md. 


In a field where magazine publishers 
and all but the best advertisers some- 
times forget the value and import- 
ance of sound graphic arts, you have 
excelled both in your selection of a 
graphic design group, Designers 3, 
whose work I know, and in the final 
result of your new graphic approach 
to a “could be dull” music magazine. 


Neil Baudhuin 
Winona, Minnesota 


Members of this organization have 
read with great interest the October 
issue of your magazine. Yours is not 
only a most informative and highly 
intelligent publication but also the 
most attractive one we have ever 
seen. Your organization is to be con- 
gratulated on a superlative product. 
We were, naturally, particularly in- 
terested in the article written by 
Captain Pierce A. Walters, USAF. 
Thanking you and with my best 
wishes for the continued success of 
your outstanding publication. 
M/Sgt Michael R. Mudre 
United States Air Force Band 


Even for one who is an amateur in 
the field of music, Music Journal is 
so well published and its contents so 
varied, that even a layman derives 
much information and pleasure from 
reading it. With many wishes to this 
esteemed publication. 

The Rev. George B. Ford 

New York City 





PIANO BY BALDWIN 


at the request of Theodore Lettvuin 


Ecru uc. > FC OFNI és the lifelong pursuit of all true artists. They 
demand much of themselves, much of the instruments they play. It is significant that so many 
concert artists find only the Baldwin equal to their insistence upon excellence—an excellence that 
makes the Baldwin worthy also of an honored place in your home. Write for brochure showing 
Baldwin Grand Pianos in full color. The Baldwin Piano Company, Section 18 A, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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. THINGSYOUSHOULDKNOWS? 





AWARDS 


Composer Peggy Glanville-Hicks was 
awarded a 1961 Fulbright Grant and 
a Rockefeller Foundation Grant-in- 
Aid to study the relationships 
among musical forms in the West, 
Middle East and Asia. . . . Dr. James 
Christian Pfohl, founder and direc- 
tor of Transylvania Music Camp and 
the Brevard Music Center, recently 
received the Delta Omicron Citation 
of Honor. Baritone Abraham 
Stefan Lind of New York City re- 
ceived a Fulbiight Grant for study 
at the Rome Opera House. 
George ]. Stockham of North Tona- 
wanda, New York, and Thomas 
Gerald McClintock of Michie, Ten- 
nessee, were the two recipients of 
the Annual Wurlitzer Scholarship 
Award. . . . Eugene Ormandy, con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, recently received a special cita- 
tion from Gaylord P. Harnwell, Pres- 
ident of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. This is Mr. Ormandy’s sec- 
ond honor from the U. of P. . 
Dr. Wiley L. Housewright, a music 
educator who is also a director of 
one of Florida State University’s 
choral groups, was named “Distin- 
guished Professor of the Year’’ at 
that Louis Gordon, a 
doctoral candidate at the Eastman 
School of Music, is this year’s re- 
cipient of the Benjamin Prize for a 
tranquil symphonic composition. . . . 
Pianist Zenon Fishbein of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, and violist Judith 
Anne Fryer of Rye, New York, were 
the winners of the Harold Bauer 
Memorial Awards of the Manhattan 
School of Music. . . . Jazz pianist 
Dave Brubeck was awarded‘an hon- 
orary Doctor of Music degree at the 
104th commencement of the Univer- 
sity of the Pacific, Stockton, Cali- 
fornia. .. . Pianists William Hender- 
son, of the University of Alabama, 
and Ruth Anne Rich, of Macon, 
Georgia, and singer Meredith Zara, 
of Atlanta, Georgia, are the winners 
of the Young Artist Awards of the 
Brevard Music Center. Eight 
young American student composers, 
averaging twenty years in age, 
shared the $5,000 Ninth Annual 
Student Composers Awards of Broad- 


school. 
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cast Music Incorporated (BMI). The 
winners are Stephen J. Albert of 
Great Neck, New York; Mark Ber- 
nard DeVoto of Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts; Stephen D. Fisher of 
Albany, New York; William Hib- 
bard of Newton, Massachusetts; Ar- 
thur Murphy of Oberlin, Ohio; 
Frederic Edgar Myrow of Beverly 
Hills, California; Robert Sheff of 
San Antonio, Texas; and David 
Ward-Steinman of Alexandria, Lou- 
isiana. Howard Hanson was 
named “Composer of the Year” for 
the San Antonio Symphony Orches- 
tra by its conductor, Dr. Victor Al- 
lesandro. Alpha Brawner of 
Memphis, Billie L. Daniel of New 
York City, Arthur Herndon of Cin- 
cinnati and Gwendolyn A. Walters 
of New York City are the four vo- 
calists who won Opportunity Fellow- 
ships for 1961 donated by the John 
Whitney Foundation. They will con- 
tinue their vocal studies here and 
abroad. . . . The Symphony No. 2 
by George Rochberg of Patterson, 
New Jersey, won the Walter W. 
Naumberg Foundation Recording 
Jury prize. The work will be re- 
corded for Columbia Records under 
the direction of Werner Torkanow- 
sky, winner of the Naumberg Con- 
ducting Award. . . . Dr. Hans Sitt- 
ner was named President of the new- 
ly-formed International Music Cen- 
ter, a project co-sponsored by UNE- 
SCO and the Austrian Radio. 
Leonard Bernstein was elected to 
the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters. ... Aaron Copland received 
a Doctor of Music degree from Har- 
vard University recently. . . . Time 
Cycle for soprano and orchestra by 
Lukas Foss received the 1961 New 
York Music Critics’ Award. 
Richard Franko Goldman was the 
recipient of the 1961 Columbia 
University-Alice M. Ditson Conduc- 
tors Awards. .. . Alexei Haieff’s Con- 
certo for Piano and Symphony No. 2 
won the 1961 Boston Symphony 
Merit Award. 





RECORDS 





Two relatively unknown religious 
choral works are debuting on rec- 
ords (Deutsche Grammophon Ge- 
sellschaft), Schubert's German Mass 


and Liszt’s Hungarian Coronation 
Mass. Theobold Schrems conducts 
the Regensburger Domspatzen, 
Choir of the Regensburg Cathedral 
and members of the Symphony Or- 
chestra of the Bavarian Radio in 
the Schubert disc and Janos Ferenc- 
sik conducts the soloists, Choir and 
Orchestra of the Budapest Corona- 
tion Cathedral for the Liszt. Both 
works, quite dull in nature, are mere- 
ly of historical interest. John 
Browning is heard in performances 
of Ravel’s Piano Concerio in D for 
the Left Hand and Prokofiev’s Piano 
Concerto No. 3 in C with Erich 
Leinsdorf and the Philharmonia Or- 
chestra providing the accompani- 
ment (Capitol Records). The vir- 
tuoso element is magnified by Mr. 
Browning's splendid technique. . . . 
An album of contemporary tradi- 
tional American music conducted by 
Howard Hanson and the Eastman 
Rochester Symphony Orchestra 
(Mercury Records) has just been 
released. The works included are 
Charles Martin Loeffler’s Deux 
Rapsodies (for piano, viola and 
oboe), Wayne’ Barlow's Night 
Song and William McCauley’s Five 
Miniatures for Flute and Strings. 

No longer is lute music con- 
sidered an esoteric commodity and 
the new release by lutenist Julian 
Bream—entitled The Golden Age of 
English Lute Music (RCA Victor 
Records) will undoubtedly extend 
the scope of the average listener. Mr. 
Bream performs the music of Dow- 
land, Morley, Cutting and other 
masters of this style and period in a 
flawless manner. . . . Lovers of Rus- 
sian gypsy music will welcome a re- 
lease featuring the husky voice of 
Marusia in a group of folk songs 
accompanied by guitar (Monitor 
Records). . . . Frederick Fennell and 
his Eastman Wind Ensemble are 
heard in an album devoted to band 
arrangements of excerpts from Wag- 
ner’s Lohengrin, Das Rheingold and 
Parsifal (Mercury Records). Close 
your eyes and you're in Bayreuth. 
... A group of Vivaldi concertos for 
flute, oboe, bassoon and double con- 
certos for two flutes, two violins and 
two mandolins have been released 
on a two-record album as performed 
by I Musici (Epic Records). Vivaldi 
is a perfect example of beautiful 
music composed with an amateur 
orchestra, be it community or col- 
legiate, in mind. . . . Artur Rubin- 
stein performs Chopin’s Sonata in B 
Flat Minor, op. 35, “Funeral March” 





and the Sonata in B Minor, op. 58 
(RCA Victor). From the first notes 
it is clear that Rubinstein has mas- 
tered Chopin. . . . Recent releases 
from the Great Recordings of the 
Century series (Angel Records) in- 
clude Dame Nellie Melba in a re- 
cital of songs and arias recorded be- 
tween 1904 and 1906 and the 1935 
recording of Schubert’s Piano Quin- 
tet in A Major, “Trout” as_per- 
formed by Artur Schnabel and the 
Pro Arte Quartet... . , American 
pianist Charles Rosen in heard per- 
forming Serenade ,in A and Sonata 
by Igor Stravinsky and Suite, op. 25 
and Two Piano Pieces, op. 33 a and 
b by Arnold Schoenberg (Epic Rec- 
ords). Though it is obviously a feat 
to tackle these difficult works, Mr. 
Rosen emerges as the complete victor 
in a match which often K.O.s our 
most proficient pianists. . . . Herbert 
von Karajan conducts the Philhar- 
monia Orchestra in a disc containing 
Sibelius’ Symphony No. 5 in E Flat 
Major, op. 82 and Finlandia (Angel 
Records). 





PUBLIC EVENTS 





Robert Baker, director of the School 
of Sacred Music of the Union The- 
ological Seminary, will present the 


dedication concert for Kansas State 
University’s new $50,000 pipe organ 
on November 19 in Manhattan, 
Kansas. . . . The 14th annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing will be held 
at the Hotel Statler-Hilton in Boston 
on December 27-30. . . . The Music 
Educators National Conference Bien- 
nial Meeting will be held in Chicago 
on March 16-20. The theme for the 
convention is “The Study of Music, 
An Academic Discipline.” . . . The 
6th Annual Meeting of the Tennes- 
see Music Educators Association will 
be held at Austin Peay State Col- 
lege, Clarksville, on March 1-3... . 
The Quad-State String Orchestra 
Festival will take place on January 
15th in Paducah, Kentucky. . 
Ruben Varga, cellist, will present a 
recital at the West Side Y.M.C.A. 
in New York on December 13... . 
Pianist Gina Bachauer will be heard 
at Cornell University in Ithaca, New 
York, on November 18 and George 
London will present a recital there 
on December 6... . Pianist William 
Masselos will be soloist with the San 
Antonio Symphony Orchestra on 
November 25 and the orchestra will 
present Amahl and the Night Visi- 
tors on December 10. 
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Superb Music In Exceptional CHORAL SETTINGS! 
Composed by MIKLOS ROZSA 


From The Musical Score Of 
The Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Samuel Bronston Film Production 


FOUR PART S.A.T.B. 


“KING OF KINGS” THEME 


(HOSANNA) 
Composed and Arranged by MIKLOS ROZSA 


Magnificent in its simple beauty . . . 
ringing with faith and the iove of God. 


THE PRAYER OF OUR LORD 


Composed and Arranged by MIKLOS ROZSA 


A brilliant choral setting resounding with 
the spiritual power of the inspired text. 


THE NATIVITY 


Composed and Arranged by MIKLOS ROZSA 
Text by HARRY ROBERT WILSON 


Inspiring in its broad beauty . . . 
builds gloriously in spirit and sound. 


* 


price S0c each 








Send for FREE Reference Copies! 
* > . =e . . 








PAMOUS 


+ Outstanding F 


BING CROSBY TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY FOLIO... 1.50 
FAMOUS ACCORDION FOLIO #1.....--eeeeeee: 1.50 
FAMOUS ACCORDION FOLIO #2.......-+ee000+ 1.50 
FAMOUS COLLECTION FOR SPANISH GUITAR..... 1.50 
FAMOUS COLLECTION FOR TENOR BANJO....... 1.00 
FAMOUS COLLECTION FOR UKELELE #1.......... 1.00 
FAMOUS COLLECTION FOR UKELELE #2.......... 1.00 
FAMOUS EASY PIANO SOLOS VOL. 1..........- 1.00 
FAMOUS GUITAR FOLIO—EASY TO PLAY......... 1.00 
FAMOUS GUITAR FOLIO—INTERMEDIATE......... 1.00 
FAMOUS MODERN JAZZ ETUDES 

FOR SOLO CLARINET 0 i cc cece cc enccceens 1.50 
FAMOUS SIMPLIFIED PIANO SOLOS..........+.. 1.00 
FAMOUS SONG HITS $10.5 ce cect cc ee seve 2.00 
FAMOUS SONG HITS #2. 2.2... cccccccenccvcecs 2.00 
FAMOUS SONG HITS FOR ALL ORGANS......... 2.00 
FAMOUS SONG HITS FOR HAMMOND CHORD 

EPINTS MQRC Facet nea ssh ba ey es tenets gee pe per 1.50 
FAMOUS SONG HITS FOR HAMMOND CHORD 
oe car aa ee rr ray eae 1.50 
FAMOUS SONG HITS FOR HAMMOND CHORD 

oe 8 8 hk ee ore Peeerrs terre 1.50 
FAMOUS SONG HITS FOR THE LOWREY 

FAINT REBUN Pics eectncccccctaceedsccccens 1.50 
FAMOUS SONG HITS FOR HOHNER MELODICA....1.50 


FAMOUS SONG HITS FOR WURLITZER 
2-IN-1 ORGAN & CHORD ORGAN.............. 1.50 
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FAMOUS MODERN JAZZ ETUDES 

FOR SOLO CLARINET... 2 sc cccscrvccrsececes 1.50 
GREAT SONGS BY FRANK LOESSER.........-4.- 1.00 
GREAT SONGS BY HOAGY CARMICHAEL......... 1.00 
GREAT SONGS BY JAY LIVINGSTON 

AND RAY EVANS. ......cccccccscccvcccseccces 1.00 


GREAT SONGS BY JOHNNY BURKE 
AND JIMMY VAN HEUSEN.... 2... cece eee ences 1.00 


GREAT SONGS BY JOHNNY MERCER. ........+4.- 1.00 
GREAT SONGS BY LEO ROBIN.......-.-seeeeees 1.00 
GREAT SONGS BY MACK DAVID........-.eeeeee 1.00 
GREAT SONGS BY SAM COSLOW...... 2.2 eee 1.00 
GREAT SONGS BY VICTOR YOUNG.........-45- 1.00 


JOHN MEHEGAN 
FAMOUS JAZZ STYLE PIANO FOLIO........-+46- 2.00 


OUTSTANDING MUSICAL THEMES. ........-+-00- 2.00 
PARAMOUNT SONG FOLIO #11 

ROY ROGERS GUITAR FOLIO WITH INSTRUCTIONS. 1.00 
ROY ROGERS SONG FOUDO. .. nc vcccenvccscess 1.00 
SING WITH DICK HAYMES 

SONGS FOR HAPPY CHILDREN... ....... eee eeee 1.00 
SONGS MADE FAMOUS BY BING CROSBY........ 1.00 
VAGABOND KING VOCAL SCORE.........-+5005 6.00 
VIC DAMONE SONG FOLIO... 2. cece ee ee eee ee 1.00 
XAVIER CUGAT'S FOLIO VOLUME 2 and 3........ 2.00 





i Modern Symphonic Arrangements for Band 
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Arranged by Meyer Kupferman 


THAT OLD BLACK MAGIC, 
By Harold Arlen 4 


BEYOND THE BLUE HORIZON , 
By Whiting — Harling 


STELLA BY STARLIGHT 
By Victor Young 


Ww 


Prices for Each Composition 


Standard Band 
Symphonic Bond. ... 


$6.00 
8.00 


Conductor's Score. ..$1.00 
Extra Parts, Each.... 
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Concert Band 
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MARCHE DEBONAIRE - 
By A. L. Phillips 


Prices for Each 


MARCHE MODERNE 


+ 


VAGABOND KING SELECTION 
By Rudolph Frimi 
Prices 


Full Band 
Extra Parts, Each 


* 





3) Modern Orchestra | 





NAVAJO NOCTURNE 
Arranged by Joe Reisman 


Prices 
Piano Conductor 
Extra Parts, Each 


Full Orchestra 
Concert Orchestra 


T w+ x 
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Small Orchestra 
Concert Orchestra 


VAGABOND KING SELECTION 
By Rudolph Friml 


Prices 
Piano Conductor 
Extra Parts, Each 


LESS USUAL DISCOUNT 
FAMOUS MUSIC CORPORATION * 1619 BROADWAY * NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


Send for Free Complete Catalogue 
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“MATCHED no ee 








ALL REYNOLDS 


With the recent purchase of eight Reynolds Double French Horns the entire Brass 
Section (above) of the famous Purdue Symphonic Band is now equipped with Reynolds 
instruments. The selection of Reynolds Brass was made after careful tests by Director 
of University Bands, Al G. Wright and his brass staff. According to Mr. Wright, 
“The high quality and difficulty of the musical literature performed by the Purdue 
Symphonic Band demands that we obtain only the finest instruments for use in this 
organization. -We find that a richer sonority and a finer ensemble balance is obtained 


by employing matched sets of brass instruments.” 


PRODUCTS OF 
CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Reynolds, Martin and Blessing Band and Orchestra Instruments 


Exclusive Distributors of Roth Violins, Pancordion and Crucianelli Accordions 


Elkhart, Indiana 
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1961-62 CONCERT SEASON 


Of piano soloists with 

Baltimore Symphony Orchestra . 5 out of 5 choose Steinway 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra... 7 outof 7 : . 
The Cleveland Orchestra outof 14 ” 

Los Angeles Philharmonic ... . out of 5 , 

New York Philharmonic out of 15 

The Philadelphia Orchestra .. . out of 7 


St. Louis Symphony out of 7 





Where respect for piano quality prevails 


THE CHOICE IS STEINWAY 


The piano soloists who appear with America’s leading symphony orchestras show overwhelming 
preference for the Steinway. These are the world’s most gifted artists. They realize that only 
the Steinway will provide the matchless tone and incredibly sensitive response to the artist’s 
touch, because only the Steinway interprets the player’s musical expressions and virtuoso tech- 
nique so eloquently. “A Steinway is a Steinway, and there is nothing like it in the world.” 

The Instrument of the Immortals 








BY JOYCE THOMPSON, MAYOR OF 


CAPE TOWN, 
SOUTH 
AFRICA 








Coon Carnival on New Year's Day in Cape Town. 





f music is the heart of a city, 

then the heart of Cape Town 

must be its Municipal Orches- 
tra. This orchestra, the oldest in 
South Africa and probably in the 
whole of Africa, was founded in 
1914. Its first years under 
Wendt were relatively unpretentious 
in scope, although an enormous 
number of concerts were given in 
the course of the year. Under later 
conductors, notably Leslie Heward 
in the twenties, Albert Coates and 
Enrique Jorda (who left Cape Town 
to take over the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, which position he still holds), 
the orchestra increased in size and 
quality until today it can present 
any work in the repertory. 
- Following Jorda’s departure at the 
end of 1953, the orchestra played 
under a series of guest conductors: 
Anatole Fistoulari, Anthony Collins, 
Hans Rosbaud, George Hurst, George 
Weldon, Franz Litschauer, Minas 
Christian, Hugo Rignold and others. 


This policy continued until the ap- 
pointment, in August, 1960, of the 
young English-born conductor, David 
Tidboald, as the orchestra’s perman- 
ent conductor. Since his appointment 
interest in the orchestra has increased 


considerably. He has caught the 
imagination of the public and has 
earned the respect of the orchestra 
personnel. He is an able and forth- 
right musician who will obviously 
go far in the world of music. 

A feature of the orchestra is the 
cosmopolitan make-up of its person- 
nel—including as it does British, 
German, Swiss, Italian, Belgian, 
Danish, Norwegian, Greek, Russian 
and Hungarian members. The or- 
chestra gives weekly symphony con- 
certs at the City Hall throughout the 
year, as well as lighter programs 
during weekends and periodic visits 
to the suburbs of the city. The only 
time the Cape Town public has to 
do without its regular concerts is 
during the orchestra’s vacation, and 
when it makes its annua] tour of the 
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Cape Province—a tour running into 
thousands of miles. 

Another important part of the or- 
chestra’s work is its school concerts 
—given either at the City Hall or at 
the schools themselves if large 
enough halls are available there. 
These school concerts are given 
throughout the Province. 

South Africa can offer a number of 
good artists to appear as soloists with 
the orchestra, notably Elsie Hall, 
Lionel Bowman, Virginia Fortescue, 
Harold Rubens and Manuel Villet. 
Visitors from abroad are always wel- 
come. During the last season alone, 
Cape Town has heard Henryk 
Szeryng, Janos Starker, Gina Bach* 
auer, Gary Graffman and Phillippe 
Entremont in concertos with the 
orchestra. 

A great artistic asset to the city is 
the presence of the excellent Univer- 
sity of Cape Town Ballet, for whose 
seasons the orchestra always plays. 
Many are the dancers who have left 
the University of Cape Town Ballet 
to join the Royal Ballet or Festival 
Ballet in London. Young people come 
from all parts of South Africa and 
the Rhodesias to work under Dulcie 
Howes, ballet mistress of the troupe, 
whose great skill and enthusiasm has 
been largely responsible for building 
the high prestige the company today 
enjoys throughout South Africa and 
beyond. 

Chamber music is presented in 
Cape Town under the auspices of 
either the Cape Town Concert Club 
or the College of Music, a depart- 
ment of Cape Town University. The 
Cape Town Concert Club has several 
hundred members and provides a 
season made up principally of ap- 
pearances of chamber ensembles 
from all parts of the world, and 
visiting celebrities give recitals for 
the club along with their concerto 
appearances with the Municipal Or- 
chestra. The domestic and experi- 
mental are more the province of the 
University, which also holds regular 


concerts in one or another of the 
smaller halls in the city. 

Dr. Erik Chisholm, dean of the 
faculty of music at Cape Town Uni- 
versity, has carried out a policy of 
bringing forward all that is new 
and unusual in the world of music, 
and many interesting offerings have 
resulted. Apart from the Ballet Com- 
pany mentioned earlier, the Univer- 
sity presents opera performances 
regularly, again with the accent on 
the unusual. A few years ago theit 
company visited London and gave 
the first performance there of Bar- 
tok’s Bluebeard’s Castle. 

To find music of a more essential- 
ly local character, one must go to the 
Malay quarter of Cape Town. The 
music of the Cape Malays shows 
evidence of many racial character- 
istics, but of music of purely Malay 
origin there is little trace, and the 
songs and music of which the Cape 
Malays make use come from a pri- 
marily European source, but Euro- 
pean music sifted, as it were, through 
minds of orchestral origin and Afri- 
can domain. There can also be traced 
some indigenous influence descended 
from the early Hottentot slaves. 

What folk music the natives pro- 
duced would seem to have been 
borrowed from seafarers calling at 
the Cape—thus one finds old Dutch 
and British tunes adapted to local 
words and rhythms, and its musical 
source is certainly European rather 
than African. An interesting recent 
activity of the native population is 
the Eoan Group, which performs 
Italian opera and ballet. 

Cape Town is the mother city of 
Seuth Africa, and though in some— 
mainly commercial ways—the focal 
point of the Union would seem to be 
drifting north towards Johannesburg, 
that new and busy city cannot claim 
musical roots as deep and productive 
as Cape Town—an artistic and beauti- 
ful city where a rich tradition is being 
continually and vigorously built 
upon. THE END 





fff for soloist ppp for orchestra 


t 12 years of age, back in 

Allentown, I was offered the 

job of organist in our church. 

I started accompanying singers and 

have been at it ever since, though 

I've swapped the organ for the or- 

chestra and accompany instrumental- 

ists and dancers as well as singers. 

But it’s essentially the same job, and 
I like it. 

One reason I like it is that it 
always offers a challenge. I can’t re- 
member exactly how many soloists 
I’ve worked with through the years; 
I wish now I'd kept a list, for there 
have been hundreds. Almost every 
one of them differed, had an in- 
dividual approach to music and a 
personal interpretation of familiar 
music. To fit the orchestra in with 
the soloist is a different challenge 
every time. 

I insist that the soloist’s ideas, not 
mine, be presented. After all, the 
soloist is in the spotlight, not the 
orchestra, and the audience should 
be given a full opportunity to hear 
him as he wants to be heard. 

From time to time I’ve been 
amused by the approach of a soloist 
who tells me, sometimes tentatively, 
sometimes very positively, that he 
has his own interpretation of a cer- 
tain passage—almost daring me to 
disagree. I’m stubborn about a great 
many things, but when it comes to 
such interpretations I’m very trac- 
table. 

Something else I like about ac- 
companying is its variety. When I 
first started on Broadway, at 17, I 
was orchestral director for Broadway 
Brevities, with Eddie Cantor. Then, 
when network radio came along, I 
got into the so-called “light classical” 
field on the air. On the Atwater 
Kent Hour, radio's first sponsored 
music series, I was host to many ris- 
ing stars. Later, on the General 
Motors Hour, a program graced by 
stars of the Metropolitan Opera, I 
conducted for Grace Moore and Ezio 
Pinza, among many others. Violinist 
Albert Spalding chose me as con- 
ductor on his radio series, as did 
Lawrence Tibbett and John Charles 
Thomas when they took to the air. 
Later, as musical director for dra- 
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matic programs, I used all types of 
music. 

During the 18 years the Telephone 
Hour was on radio we presented 
both “light” and I suppose you could 
say “heavy” classical music. Now 
that the program is on television, 
we run the range from jazz to opera, 
including ballet. 

This variety appeals to me. Many 
musicians like to specialize in one 
field, one period, even one composer 
—but I like them all, as long as the 
music is meaningful. A couple of 
seasons ago I accompanied Ethel 
Merman in a group of jazz numbers, 
Bea Lillie in songs from the London 
Music Hall, Ray Bolger in some of 
his inimitable dance numbers and 
Benny Goodman in Weber's Con- 
certino, all on one program. That 
was variety—and four distinct chal- 
lenges as well. 

Another reason I like accompany- 
ing is that I’ve met so many wonder- 
fully interesting people. One thing 
I’ve learned about them is that 
the quality the public knows as 
“artistic temperament” is almost 
non-existent. Time and again I’ve 
been warned that so-and-so is a so- 
and-so and I'd better watch out. But 
usually rehearsals go very smoothly. 
My observation has been that “artis- 
tic temperament” is most often a 
cover-up for bad musicianship. 

I could fill pages with memories of 
the people I’ve worked with, their 
graciousness and what they’ve given 
me in our contacts. They've been 
serious workmen, but most of them 
have also had time for fun. In all 
sincerity, there have been very few 
artists I’ve accompanied in these 
years from whom [| haven't gained 
something eminently worthwhile. So 
I like my career as an accompanist 
because it is challenging, offers 
variety and keeps me in touch with 
outstanding musicians of al] fields. 

What does it take to be an accom- 
panist? I’m not sure that I can be 
completely objective about it, but I 
think it can be summed up in three 
qualities—knowledge, confidence and 
command. 

It is axiomatic to say that an ac- 
companist must know his music. But 


the knowledge required goes beyond 
the music; he must know his instru- 
ment thoroughly, whether it be pi- 
ano, voice, organ or orchestra, and 
what it is capable of doing under all 
circumstances. He must also know 
his soloist’s capabilities and idiosyn- 
cracies. All this takes long and con- 
stant study. But that’s the only way 
knowledge is gained. 

The confidence an accompanist 
must have is not only self-confidence 
but also the confidence of his soloist. 
He must never hesitate or be un- 
sure, in rehearsal or in performance, 
for his is the support on which the 
soloist depends. A confident accom- 
paniment goes a long way toward a 
confident performance. 

But an accompanist may have 
thorough knowledge of what should 
be done and complete confidence 
that he can do it, and still fall short 
because of lack of command. By 
command I mean that quality that 
keeps you in complete charge of 
your instrument, whatever it is, mak- 
ing it sound as it should sound. It’s 
that quality that enables you to 
anticipate every phrase, every breath 
of the soloist and the myriad subtle 
changes that come during a perform- 
ance. 

The best accompanist is complete- 
ly self-effacing. The audience should 
be conscious of him only as a back- 
ground for the soloist. But it takes 
knowledge and confidence and com- 
mand to be completely self-effaciny. 
An accompanist is more than a 
chameleon. 

I enjoy being a soloist myself, that 
is, leading the orchestra through 
purely orchestral numbers. But even 
that is a form of accompaniment be- 
cause you constantly have to balance 
one section, even one instrument 
against the others as you try to bring 
out what the composer wanted to 
say. 

The concerts I enjoy most, how- 
ever, are those in which a soloist is 
presented as well as an orchestra. 

I've been an accompanist since I 
was 12. And, God willing, I'll keep 
on until I’m too feeble to hold a 
baton. THE END 
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nknown musical treasures, hid- 

den from public ears and 

eyes, lie silently in national 
and conservatory libraries, cathedrals, 
churches aid in private collections 
throughout Europe. Much of the 
forgotten music should be left in its 
peaceful slumber, unperformed. ‘This 
does not necessarily mean that all 
music which has been neglected is 
of small musical value. The work 
of researchers and musicologists has 
enriched our civilization by making 
known to us the beauties of Renais- 
sance and Baroque music which a 
few decades ago seemed consigned 
to oblivion. 

Since music is an art which deals 
in sound, it remains dormant until 
performed. This was the dominant 
idea that led to my research project 
on a Fulbright grant. Perhaps among 
the works of forgotten masters I 
could find some unpublished com- 


Antonio Vivaldi (c. 1680-1743), the most 
eminent Italian composer of his age. 
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positions which would be refreshing 
and exciting fare for choral organi- 
zations. I had selected the sacred 
choral works of Leonardo Leo, 
an insufficiently known 18th-cen- 
tury Neapolitan composer, for my 
special attention. The search through 
libraries in England, France, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Austria and Italy 
led to the discovery of an overwhelm- 
ing number of manuscripts of un- 
published compositions by the most 
celebrated composers. My curiosity, 
which constantly and insistently dis- 
tracted me from my selected project, 
led to the discovery of a masterpiece 
of choral literature by Antonio Vi- 
valdi, which came to be called the 
Chamber Mass. 

The culmination of a musicologi- 
cal effort in uncovering a forgotten 
manuscript from the dusty bins of 
a library, the tedious hours of copy- 
ing, transcribing, correcting and 
editing a master score, and finally 
preparing the choral and instrument- 
al parts, comes in the actual per- 
formance of that composition. For 
it is in the concert hal] that the final 
test of hope for its revival is met. 

Antonio Vivaldi combined the vo- 
cations of composer, virtuoso violin- 
ist, teacher, priest and musica] direc- 
tor of a conservatory. During his 
lifetime he was highly honored as 
a composer of concertos, sonatas, 
sacred music and operas. His efforts 
in the development of the concerto 
grosso and the Baroque solo concerto 
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forms are recognized as an important 
contribution to musical composition. 
Johann Sebastian Bach admired Vi- 
valdi’s concertos enough to make 
manuscript copies of them and to 
transcribe them for organ and harp- 
sichord. Indeed, it was the discovery 
of these transcriptions among Bach’s 
manuscripts during the 19th-century 
revival of his compositions that 
brought attention to Vivaldi and 
aroused in musicologists a renewed 
interest in his music. 

It is primarily through the studies 
of Marc Pincherle, Rudolfo Gallo, 
Olga Rudge and Mario Rinaldi that 
we have some knowledge of his life 
and works, but many gaps still re- 
main to be filled by researchers. 
Italian archives record the name Vi- 
valdi first in Liguria belonging to 
Ugolino and Vadino, two brothers 
who sailed around the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1291. Later, in 1410, we 
read about a Raphaele de’ Vivaldi 
of Genoa negotiating with the Vene- 
tians over a tribute. From 1559 to 
1561 still another Vivaldi was the 
Doge of Genoa. However, no docu- 
mentation has been found to show 
these Genovese Vivaldis to be remote 
ancestors of the Venetian Vivaldis. 
Very little is known about Antonio 
Vivaldi’s immediate family. We do 
not even find his mother’s name in 
any of the documents referring to 
the Vivaldis. Of his father, we learn 
through the Visitors Guide Book to 
Venice, 1713 that he was a member 
of the orchestra of the ducal chapel 
of San Marco. Gian-Battista, together 
with his more illustrious son, is 
named as a virtuoso violinist. None 
of Antonio’s three brothers, Bona- 
ventura, Rancesco, or Iseppo, was a 
musician nor had any other claim to 
fame. 

The exact date of Antonio Vi- 
valdi’s birth, though uncertain, is 
placed by his biographers at 1678. 
We know that Gian-Battista taught 
his son the violin and secured a 
position in the ducal orchestra for 
him. During this time Antonio stud- 
ied organ and musical theory with 
Giovanni Legrenzi, who was the 
Maestro della Cappella Ducale di 
Venezia. In 1693, the young musician 
received minor orders and in 1703 
was ordained a priest. He was called 
“il Prete Rosso” for the color of his 
flaming red hair, which prevailed 
throughout the Vivaldi family. In 
some documents we find the family 
referred to as “Rossi,” and our Red 
Priest was better known by this ap- 


pellation than by his own surname. 

Vivaldi was devout and profound- 
ly religious, but he was unable to 
say Mass, because of a “strettezza di 
petto” (tightness in the chest). He 
tells of his infirmity in a letter dated 
November 16, 1737. “When I had 
barely been ordained a priest I said 
Mass for a year or a little more. 
Then I discontinued saying it, hav- 
ing on three occasions to leave 
the altar without completing it be- 
cause of this ailment.” In spite of 
his inability to take an active part 
in the divine service, his piety ran 
so deep that even in the midst of 
secular conversations he read psalms 
and hymns from his breviary. Carlo 
Goldoni, the celebrated 18th-century 
Venetian dramatist, describes a meet- 
ing with Vivaldi to discuss the li- 
bretto of the opera Griselda. “I went 
to the home of the abbé Vivaldi .. . 
where I found him surrounded by 
music and with his breviary in hand. 
. .. He got up and made a complete 
sign of the cross, and put his brevi- 
ary aside. . . . ‘Do me the honor of 
showing me your drama.’ ‘Yes, yes, 
I am willing.’ ‘Where then is Griselda 
tucked away? It was here .. . Deus in 
Adjutorium meum intende. Domine 
... Domine . .. Domine. It was here 
just now. Domine ad adjuvandum. 
Ah, here it is.’” 

The fortunate circumstance of the 
existence of an orphanage which was 
operated by a religious order in 
Venice and which needed Vivaldi’s 
musical talents led to a happy rela- 
tionship for almost forty years. 
Venice had four such charitable in- 
stitutions intended for invalids and 
foundlings: the Incurabili, the Men- 
dicanti, Santi Giovanni e Palo and 
the Seminario Musicale dell’ Ospitale 
dell Pieta, commonly known as the 
Pieta. These religious institutions, 
like the four conservatories of Na- 
ples, became renowned for the musi- 
cal training of their charges. It was 
at the Pieta that Vivaldi developed 
a music school for girls, a school of 
such high calibre that European 
travelers of the 18th-century wrote 
of it in glowing terms. Charles de 
Brosses, the French jurist, speaks of 
the performances: “The transcend- 
ent music is that of the asylums. 
‘ They (the illegitimate and 
orphan girls) sing like angels and 
play the violin, the flute, the organ, 
the oboe, the cello and the bassoon; 

. there is no instrument that can 
frighten chem.” The musicians at 

(Continued on page 68) 





bagby’s musicales: forerunner of music appreciation 


KATHLEEN HOOVER 


t the turn of the century pupils 
of Franz Liszt abounded on 
the music scene as _ leaves 

abound in Vallombrosa. Not all the 
musicians who had been under his 
tutelage were virtuosi of the key- 
board, however. Many were com- 
posers, others conductors, still oth- 
ers violinists or cellists. Even music 
critics sought Liszt’s counsel. And 
one young Lisztite, originally from 
the American Midwest, embarked on 
an impresario’s career. His field of 
operation was limited, but what he 
did within that field remains among 
the treasured memories of many 
New Yorkers. 

Albert Morris Bagby’s devotion to 
music was not a heritage. His father 
was a prominent judge and member 
of Congress from Schuyler County, 
Illinois. His mother’s family made 
journalistic history by founding the 


first Scripps newspaper, forerunne: 
of the Scripps-Howard chain. Politics 
and the press were the chief staples 
of discourse in the household, and 
for all but the youngest of the nine 
children the piano in the parlor 
served merely as decoration. When 
the boy expressed his desire to be- 
come a professional musician, a ca- 
reer considered faintly disreputable 
in those days, his parents were dis 
mayed. But the desire persisted, and 
young Bagby’s talent won him some 
local renown. In 1882, when he was 
24 years old, he finally obtained his 
father’s consent to study piano in 
Germany. 

Through a friend of Liszt’s whom 
he met in Berlin, Bagby was invited 
to Weimar, where the aged master, 
vowed to poverty as a Franciscan 
abbé, was giving lessons without pay- 

(Continued on page 78) 





FRETS AND 


n a collection of useful essays on 

the violin, Sol Babitz, a prom- 

inent contributor to violin 
scholarship, writes, ““. . . with a well 
organized system, frets, | have found, 
are highly beneficial in many ways 
which have yet to be explored by 
teachers in general” (Sol Babitz, 
The Violin: Views and Reviews. 
Illinois: 1©59). Mr. Babitz lists three 
benefits: fingers can be trained cor- 
rectly with little delay; students can 
become independent during home 
practising; there is less interruption 
of the student (and, says Mr. Babitz, 
psychologists object to much frus- 
trating, tactics). 

But there are many objections to 
the use of frets in teaching the vio- 
lin. (Frets, or guide lines across 
stringed-instrument fingerboards, did 
not originate as a teaching device 
to be discarded once the fingers were 
at home on the fingerboard, but 
were an integral part of the instru- 
ment. As far back as 1600 B.C., frets 
appeared as colored lines on 
Egyptian lutes. Scholars differ as to 
whether or not it was the Arabs 
who introduced frets into Europe, 
by way of Spain. Sachs and Geiring- 
er find no evidence of frets in ancient 
Arabic and Persian manuscripts 
(Curt Sachs, The History of Musical 
Instruments. New York: 1940; Karl 
Geiringer, Musical Instruments. Lon- 
don: 1949). But Henry George Far- 
mer, in Studies of Oriental Musical 
Instruments (Glasgow: 1939), writes: 
“In a 10th-century Persian manu- 
script we are told, in the section on 
the ’ud (a short wooden lute) that 
dasdtin are the tied places upon 
which the fingers are placed. 

Chis definition is in itself quite suff- 
cient to settle the question at issue.” 
Farmer considers “frets . . . a note- 
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worthy advance,” but remarks that a 
musician and theorist named Ibn al 
Tahan (c. 1400) wrote that he did 
not need dasdtin on his lute because 
he knew where all the notes were.) 
Practically, what guarantee does the 
teacher have that the student’s in 
strument will be properly tuned at 
home? Frets, of course, have no 
meaning on an improperly tuned 
instrument, and tuning is no small 
matter for the beginning student—it 
requires sufficient muscular develop- 
ment, the proper tuning equipment, 
and the ability to hear correctlv. If 
the student can hear well enough to 
tune his violin, may we not assume 
that he can also hear well enough to 
play without frets? And by using 
scotch-tape frets, which Mr. Babitz 
recommends, the teacher may inad 
vertently encourage the development 
of tactile or visual senses when he 
should be developing perceptive 
hearing, which is the only effective 
means to mature, independent prac- 
tising. 

It is no coincidence that the violin 
and early opera emerged at the same 
time and place—in Italy, around 
1600, when polyphony was intruded 
upon by true solo melody with sup- 
porting chordal accompaniment; for 
both the violin and opera were ex- 
pressions of a revolution in music— 
the emergence of the primitive ele- 
ment of passion, appearing paradox- 
ically with the new sophisticated 
forms. (It is easy to be misled by 
16th-century references to violini on 
violons, which apply not to the vio- 


Left, the title page of the second edition of 
Leopold Mozart’s “Treatise on the Funda- 
mental Principles cf Violin Playing.” Right, 
an 18th-century engraving of Leopold 
Mozart. : 
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Below, Giuseppe Tartini (1692-1770). Cen- 
ter, Arcangelo Corelli (1653-1713). 
the title page for the 1751 London 
“The Art of Playing 
Francesco Gemi- 
NEW YORK 


abo ', 
edition of Geminiani’s 
the Violin.” Right, below, 
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lin, but to the viols and similar 
stringed instruments. Even around 
1600, violino referred to the viola. 
Chis scoring is used in Giovanni Ga- 
brieli’s Symphoniae sacrae of 1597. 
Rhythms became more jagged and 
nervous; strong dissonances, always 
a sign of tension, appeared more fre- 
quently; and words in their musical 
settings received a more unre- 
strained musical interpretation than 
before. To express this new, pas- 
sionate music, the full-timbred viols 
would no longer do, and the more 
brilliant-sounding violin appeared 
on the scene. The viol family al- 
ways used frets, but clearly for a 
musical purpose—to give the notes 
the resonance of open strings by 
lessening the “damping” effect of the 
fingers, in order to bring out the 
polyphonic nature of the instru- 
ment.) The element of passion, so 
clearly expressed in Monteverdi's 
stile concitate (“excited style’), was 
felt, for example, in the vocal repeti- 
tion of one note in quickly spoken 
syllables, a technique transferred to 
the violin with the introduction of 
the “tremolo” in rhythm. 


But it remained for Arcangelo 
Corelli (1653-1713) to take the Ital- 
ian proclivity for song and transfer 
it to the violin, although he was by 
no means the first composer to write 
idiomatic violin music. Corelli gave 
his sonatas the expressive cantabile 
of the human voice, although he 
wrote only instrumental music— 
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Right, 


rare practise among composers at 
that time. In the twelve solo sonatas 
of Opus 5, Corelli stuck to the vocal 
range, making sparing use of the G 
string, and never exceeding the third 
position, although technically in- 
volved double and triple stops and 
arpeggios appear. Parts of his trio 
sonatas can almost be considered 
vocal duet, and the use of suspen- 
sions (really a vocal device) is equal- 
ly effective in the two violin parts. 
Roger’ North, in his Memoirs of 
Musick (1728), quotes Corelli’s be- 
seeching words to his students, “Non 
lo udite parlare?” (“Don’t you hear 
it speak?”) (Roger North, Memoirs 
of Musick. London: 1846. Originally 
published in 1728.) 

This note was to remain dom- 
inant in the practise of the most 
eminent violin teachers. Giuseppe 
Tartini, in one of his treatises on 
ornamentation and violin playing, 
wrote, “Per ben suonare, bisogna ben 
cantare” (“To play well, one must 
sing well.”) (Marc Pincherle, Co- 
reli and his Times. New York: 
1956.) In a letter to Maddelene 
Lombardini, dated March 5, 1760, 
he instructed, “Your first study, 
therefore, should be the true man- 
ner of holding . . . the bow lightly 

. in such a manner as that it shali 
seem to breathe the first tone it 
gives.” 

Francesco Geminiani, a student of 
Corelli, wrote in the preface of his 
The Art of Playing the Violin 
(1751), “. . . The art of playing the 
violin consists of giving that instru- 
ment a tone that shall in a manner 
rival the most perfect human voice.’ 
In discussing the qualities of piano 
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and forte, Geminiani believed, “. . . 
and as all good Musick should be 
composed in Imitation of a Dis- 


course, these two Ornaments are de- 
signed to produce the same Effects 
that an orator does by raising and 
falling his voice.” (Francesco Ge- 
miniani, The Art of Playing the 
Violin. London: 1953.) 

In 1752, an English pupil of Ge- 
miniani, Charles Avison, composer 
of about fifty concertos for string 
orchestra and three volumes of so- 
natas for violin and harpsichord, 
wrote in a collection, Essays on 
Musical Expression, “As the finest 
instrumental Music may be consid- 
ered as an Imitation of the Vocal, so 
do (the string) Instruments, with 
their expressive Tone and the Mi- 
nutest Changes they are capable of 
in the Progression of Melody, show 
their nearest approaches to the Per- 
fection of the human voice.” (Thur- 
ston Dart, The Interpretation of 
Music. London: 1955.) Leopold Mo- 
zart, in his Treatise on the Funda- 
mental Principles of Violin Playing, 
written six months after the birth of 
his son, Wolfgang Amadeus, in 1756, 
asked, . . and who is not aware 
that singing is at all times the aim of 
every instrumentalist: because one 

(Continued on page 48) 





NOW ENJOY 


CONCERT HALL REALISM. 
(in your own home) 


WITH THE IDENTICAL 


UNIVERSITY 


SPEAKER SYSTEMS 
USED BY FRED WARING 
IN HIS CONCERTS 


Now the identical high fidelity speaker systems used by Fred Waring 
to carry the magic of his Pennsylvanians are available to you at all 
high fidelity dealers! Recreate the thrill of Fred Waring’s (and other 
favorites’) music on your own high fidelity system. Ask your dealer 
to demonstrate them all. ® Start with the CLASSIC MARK II 15” 
Three-Way Speaker System (the system to end all systems). Here’s big 
sound in a cabinet designed to fit in even moderate-size rooms. Its 
sound is frankly the finest available . . . clean, free, with response 
from 20-40,000 cps . . . designed to match the acoustics of the finest 
concert hall. ® Then roam over to the MEDALLION XII Three-Way 
Speaker System. This system’s got the exclusive ‘Select-A-Style” 
grilles. Just choose the grille style and snap it on. It’s that simple. 
Answers all your sound decorating needs. And sound? You’ve got 
to hear it to believe it. " And to complement the Medallions, Uni- 
versity proudly presents the Medallion CREDENZA Component 
Cabinets. Here’s the perfect setting for all your hi-fi equipment. And 
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MEDALLION CREDENZA COMPONENT CABINET AND MEDALLION XII SPEAKER SYSTEMS 
(ARE BEING DEMONSTRATED AT EVERY FRED WARING PERFORMANCE) 


just as with the Medallion Speaker Systems, all you do is “‘Select- 
A-Style” door from our fabulous variety of styles and finishes and 
—you guessed it—snap them on! A perfect match of speakers and 
equipment . . . tailored to your exact furniture and high fidelity 
requirements. ® For a difficult space problem? A couple of steps will 
lead you to the TMS-2 Single Cabinet Stereo Speaker System. Single 
cabinet? That’s right. University’s unique principle permits complete 
stereo reproduction from the two separate speaker systems housed 
in the TMS-2 single cabinet. Only 30° wide! Available in Contem- 
porary or Early American. ® And if you’re bent on a bookshelf 
speaker system, University’s got them too! They’re the RRLs—de- 
signed to fit into most small spaces—on benches, in ccraer nooks, 
under tables, and naturally, on bookshelves. In ai! pepular wood 
finishes. Just give them a listen. You'll be amazed ai their thrilling 
performance and at their price. 


If you'd like to “shop the facts” at home, just fill out the 
coupon that the “maestro” is sitting on. Your 12 page“‘Informal 
Guide to Component High Fidelity” is almost on its way. 
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Outstanding New 
Books For The Performer 


for the conductor 


THE MODERN CONDUCTOR 


by ‘ELIZABETH A. H. GREEN, The University of Michigan 
THE MODERN CONDUCTOR provides a stimulating and chal- 
lenging introduction to the art and science of conducting. Written 
in a lively, lucid style, it presents both modern and traditional ap- 
proaches to the manual techniques of conducting. An extensive 
section on score study includes numerous musical examples and 
illustrations not only for band and orchestral instruments, but also 
for choral music. Performance suggestions feature latest develop- 


ments including applications to radio and television. 
1961 308 pp. Text price: $6.75 


for the instrumentalist — 


for the vocalist — 


PLAYING AND TEACHING 
BRASS INSTRUMENTS 


by ROBERT W. WINSLOW and JOHN E. GREEN, Both at 
Long Beach State College, California 

A logical, developmental sequence of exercises presenting the basic 
techniques of playing and teaching the trumpet, French horn, trom- 
bone, baritone, tuba or any combination of brass instruments. The 
book features examples taken largely from the works of master 
composers. This is the first in a series on Brass, Percussion, Wood- 


wind and String Instruments. 
1961 134 pp. Spiralbound Text price: $3.95 


FUNCTIONAL LESSONS 
IN SINGING 


by IVAN TRUSLER, University of Delaware, and 

WALTER EHRET, Scarsdale High School, N. Y. 

A practical approach to the art of singing, ideal for use in college 

and high school groups or individual voice classes. The book con- 

tains a series of 18 lessons featuring the fundamental vowel, con- 

sonant and diphthong sounds of the English language. 

1960 144 pp. Paperbound Text price: $3.95 
Eor approval copies of above books, write: BOX 903 


For High School Students— 


Time For Music * Music For Everyone 


by EHRET, BARR, and BLAIR 
These song texts are ideally suited for use in choral 
and general music classes. The Prentice-Hall Junior 
High School Music Series also includes activity texts 
—You and Music, (1 and 2), a Teacher’s Guide, and 
recordings. The P-H Choral Series is also available 
featuring arrangements for all voice parts. 

For further information on this Series, write: 


4ii |b Educational Book Division 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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The Signature of Quality Pianos 


Look for the signature that stands for a tradition of care. It signifies a product from the 
world’s finest family of quality pianos, better known because they’re better made. 


Mason & Hamlin m J&C Fischer 
Wm. Knabe & Company George Steck & Company 
Chickering & Sons Weber Piano Company 


Aeolian Corporation, East Rochester, New York. 





the greatest of them all 


THE NEW “SUPER-SENSITIVE” DRUM 


AN INSTRUMENT OF ULTIMATE 
PERFECTION BY WM. F. LUDWIG 


Once again Wm. F. Ludwig brings you a drum that is a 
acai a nw print miracle of tonal vividness and response . . . an instrument of 

ultimate perfection. The new ‘‘Super-Sensitive’”’ dual throw- 
off releases the snares from both sides at once maintaining 
original snare adjustment at all times. Each individual snare 
strand is attached to its own tension screw. Solid metal shell 
provides superior tone and resonance. Second set of gut snares 
may be mounted in less than a minute. Available in 5” x 14’ 
and 614" x 14” sizes. 

These exclusive Ludwig features are found on no other 
drum in the world. Play . . . Compare, the new “Super- 
Sensitive” at your local Ludwig dealer and you will agree .. . 
Ludwig is the most famous name on drum! 


INDIVIDUAL ADJUSTMENT 
for positive snare response 














GUT SNARES 
supplied on retainer 
. mounted in a minute 


Gust Of The Press! 

The all new Ludwig Catalog No. 62... 
72 four-color pages packed with the 
latest in drums, outfits and accessories. 
Send for your FREE copy today! 
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CONCERT BAND 


“OVERTURE” by John Cacavas 


Symph. Band . . 10.00 
Full Band o Jae 


MARCHING BAND 


“KIDS” 
Arranged by John Warrington 
With Field Formation by 
Jack Lee $2.00 








CHORAL 


Containing: 
“ONE BOY” 


“ROSIE” 
“KIDS” 
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“WE LOVE YOU, CONRAD!” 
“A LOT OF LIVIN’ TO DO” 


each .75 





MEDLEYS 


Arranged by Clay Warnick 





Easy Piano—Arranged by Georges 
|, ee eee 
Piano Selections—Arranged b 

Georges Newtone. . . . $2.00 


ORGAN 
Hammond—Arranged by 
Mem ig@:... s4..4uee 
Hammond Chord—Arranged b 
Mark Laub . . com $2 
All Organs—Arranged 
Ben Kendall . . 


00 
00 
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(Words & Music) 


VOCAL SELECTION 


. $2.00 


A 


| 
| 
“BABY, TALK TO ME" scHooL DANCE BAND 


SSA-#7367 


|MEDLEY—Arranged by Johnny War- 
|Fington, containing “PUT ON A 
|HAPPY FACE” and “KIDS” . $2.50 
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CONCERT BAND 


“OVERTURE” by John Cacavas 
Full Band 7.50 
Symphonic Band } 


ENCORE ORCHESTRA 
“OVERTURE” by Frederick Muller 
Set A-6.00; Set B-8.50; Set C-11.00 

ENCORE BAND 
“HEY LOOK ME OVER” 
John Cacavas 

MARCHING BAND 


“HEY LOOK ME OVER” 

Arranged by John Warrington with 
Field Formation by Al G. Wright 2.00 
“WHAT TAKES MY FANCY” 
Arranged by John Warrington with 
Field Formation by Al G. Wright 2.00 








CHORAL 


CHORAL MEDLEYS containing Hey 
Look Me Over; Give A Little Whistle; 
Tall Hope; You've Come Home and 
What Takes My Fancy 

Arranged by Clay Warnick each .75 

SATB #5642 SSA #7369 

“EL SOMBRERO” 

Arranged by E. T. Milkey . . .25 

SATB #5644 
“HEY LOOK ME OVER” 
Arranged by Clay Warnick . . .25 


SATB #5643 SSA #7368 
TY86 #6622 








VOCAL SELECTION 
(Words and Music) 
PIANO 


EASY PIANO 
Arranged by Georges Newtone 2.00 


PIANO SELECTION 
| Arranged by Georges Newtone 2.00 


ORGAN 


2.00 





SCHOOL DANCE BAND 


Hammond Chord 


“MEDLEY No. 1” including Give A 
Little Whistle and What Takes My 
Fancy j 

Arranged by John Warrington 2.50 
“MEDLEY No. 2” including Tall 
Hope and You've Come Home 
Arranged by John Warrington 2.50 
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31 West 54th Street - 


Arranged by Mark Laub 


ACCORDION 


“HEY LOOK ME OVER” 
| arranged by Pietro Deiro, Jr. .60 


Canada: 


14 Birch. Avenue 


New York \19, N. Y. 
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MACDOWELL: 


AMERICAN 
ROMANTIC 
SUPREME 


e are celebrating this year an 

important anniversary — the 

hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of that great American music- 
ian, Edward MacDowell. 


It is also the first anniversary of 
the election of Edward MacDowell 
to the Hall of Fame, an election for 
which I have labored for the past 
two years and if I take the life and 
the philosophy of Edward MacDow- 
ell as the springboard for this article 
I am sure you will understand. 

For Edward MacDowell was, by all 
accounts, a remarkable man. He was, 
above all, the first American com- 
poser to win international recogni- 
tion. He was also a distinguished 
pianist. He was not merely a com- 
poser-pianist, but a pianist! (As com- 
poser-pianist | remember well the 
admonition of my professor at the 
old Institute of Musical Art in New 
York City, ‘““Now, shall we play the 
sonata again, and, this time, the way 
Beethoven wrote it!’””) For MacDowell 
was a concert pianist who had ap- 
peared with the great orchestras of 
Europe and the United States. 


But MacDowell was not just a 
composer and a pianist. He was a 
protagonist of the creative arts, a 
poet who had already published at 
an early age a volume of poetry and 
a painter who was so gifted in that 
art that the painters of Paris tried 
to persuade him to give up music 
and concentrate upon the develop- 
ment of his talents in the graphic 
arts. 


In addition to these talents, his 
volume of published essays shows him 
to be a man of the broadest interests, 
well read in history and philosophy 
and a man of the strongest and 
broadest artistic sensibilities. 


It was this breadth of interest and 
this devotion to the creative arts 
which led him to accept the invita- 
tion to organize a department of 
music at Columbia University and 
his statements about those things 
which he considered of importance 
in the development of an American 
culture may be read today with pro- 
fit. That his efforts met with disap- 
pointment and frustration, and ulti- 
mately with tragedy, shows merely 
that he was a man ahead of his time, 
and yet the seeds which he sowed 
many years ago have not died. In- 
stead, they have grown, matured and 
blossomed until today his dreams 
have been at least partially realized. 

And yet that very struggle, that 
frustration, leads me today to ask the 
question, “Is there a place for the 
creative arts in this world of the 
nuclear bomb?” I am sure that you 


feel positive that you can forecast 
accurately my answer. But do not be 
too sure! My answer, I am sure, you 
will say, must be “Yes, there must be 
in this modern age an important 
place for the creative arts.” But I am 
not sure that this would be my com- 
plete answer. For I am increasingly 
of the opinion that unless the arts 
can prove their importance, their 
value, in the lives of men and wo- 
men, they may survive only as a pale 
image of their true selves, a fringe 
on the garment of education and a 
pretty bauble in man’s cultural and 
spiritual life. 

When I speak of “the pale image 
of itself’ I imply, of course, an in- 
complete, an unfulfilled realization 
of the potentialities of the creative 
arts at their highest development. 
On a lower level I am sure that mu- 
sic—for instance—will always be im- 
portant. Can you imagine, for exam- 
ple, cigarette commercials without 
the assistance of the communicative 
powers of music: “Filter, flavor, flip- 
top box”—or that epic: “Are you 
smoking more but enjoying it less?” 
Then why not stop smoking? 

I have read that plants flourish 
to the accompaniment of symphonic 
music, that cows give more milk to 
orchestral accompaniment and that 
the dentist’s drill is less painful when 
practiced to the harmonious accord 
of instrumental music. Perhaps we 
shall have a symphony commissioned 
by the radish growers’ association, 
an orchestral poem for contented 
cows, and a ballad for the American 
Dental Association. But I would 
hope that this would not be the ulti- 
mate, final and highest purpose of 
that which we are all studying. I 
would hope that it would some day 
be used for an even higher purpose, 
the sensitizing of the souls of men 
and women. 

But if it is to be so used, I believe 
that we as musicians must come up 
with some answers to difficult ques- 
tions. These questions are artistic, 
economic, sociological and political 
but these are, I believe, no matter 
how important, basically secondary 
problems. 

We have all been intrigued, I am 
sure, by the front page stories on the 
threatened cancellation of the 1961- 
62 season of the Metropolitan Opera. 
In the first place stories on the arts 
seldom make the front page except 
on such occasions as the embrace of 
Van Cliburn by Mr. Khrushchev, or 
the temperamental adventures of an 
operatic diva. That the plight of an 
opera company can make news is 
itself news. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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The exciting new sound in guitars 
is Kremotone vibrato by Epiphone 
An Epiphone exclusive —this rich, 
ringing, vibrant’effect adds a new 
dimension to guitar playing 
See it, hear it, try it 
Tremotone vibrato by Epiphone 
For leadership and quality in guitars 


ind amphfiers look to Epiphone 


EPIPHONE, INC., 210 Bush Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Epiphone Tremotone is standard equipment on the Sheraton, Casino and Crestwood Custom models...optional on all other Epiphone electric models. 
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erforming artists lead a simple 

and almost, of necessity, a sel- 

fish life in relationship to. or- 
chestral musicians. They need only 
be concerned with the details and 
performances of the larger orchestras 
throughout the world. But what of 
the many musicians throughout the 
USA who, living and working in 
smal] communities, do not have the 
consistent encouragement and sup- 
port for concert performances? Is it 
reasonable to think that, outside of 
cities where orchestras do exist, the 
residents of such areas should hea 
only solo and chamber perform- 
ances? Is it also reasonable to ex- 
clude them from the grand works 
of musical culture? 

Performing artists who are serious- 
ly concerned about our native com- 
posers must also ask themselves, 
“How can we encourage in every 
town or county where musicians are 
available the wherewithal for de- 
veloping our creative resources? 
How can we, as well-traveled per- 
formers, help to instill pride and 
the highest degree of competence in 
our musical brethren?” By brethren 
I mean serious amateurs, the same 
kind of amateurs who were the in- 
struments for the works of Mozart, 
Beethoven and their contemporaries. 
In Pittsfield, Massachusetts, the 
largest city in the Berkshires, where 
every summer thousands of people 
travel from all over the world to 
attend Tanglewood at nearby Lenox, 
I had the privilege to offer my serv- 
ices aS a soloist in encouraging a 
new chamber orchestra, and also to 
join in the administration and or- 
ganization of the orchestra. This ex- 
perience gave me the opportunity to 
meet musical enthusiasts in my home 
town as fellow workers. Six months 
later, through the unceasing de- 
votion and hard work of these work- 
ers, we can report that not only has 
the orchestra earned a permanent 
home but that it will continue on 
one of the highest professional levels. 

A community orchestra such as 
The Symphony of the Hills is of in- 
calculable value for the performing 
artist. Instead of being a large com- 
munity orchestra made up of many 
amateur players, here is a small 
chamber orchestra composed of pro- 
fessional musicians of high caliber. 
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By Warren Rich 








Culture in any country, one aspect 
of which is musical, is possible when 
the composer and the performing 
artist have ample opportunity to per- 
form in front of an audience. Au- 
diences could flourish in towns and 
communities where listeners can 
gather. Who should support these 
orchestras? The citizens of the com- 
munity? The local musicians’ union? 
Schools, both private and public? 
Industry? Local and _ state. govern- 
ment? Some of these? Why not all? 

It is illuminating to note that in 
community orchestras the majority 
of the instrumentalists are not paid 
and in some cases the soloist is not 
adequately paid for his performance. 
Under such circumstances discipline 
and professional standards can and 
often do suffer. What I believe is 
needed is the creation of smaller 
orchestras, bringing into each com- 
munity a handful of professional 
performers who form a nucleus and 
leadership for the orchestra. In the 
Berkshires, after the Tanglewood 
season ends, there has been an alarm- 
ing lack of professional music in the 
“off” season. This has led to many 
distressing complications, young as- 
piring musicians lack incentive, the 
caliber of listening is distorted by 
only mechanical reproduction of 
mus: (often trivial). When local 
performers do play in the Berkshires, 
the tradition of “if you were any 
good you would be in New York” 
makes it difficult to attract anyone 
except the most enthusiastic music 
lovers and well-wishers. The Sym- 
phony of the Hills was organized in 
the Berkshires in the Spring of 1961 
as proof that this situation can be 
changed. The brilliant American 
composer-conductor, John Duffy, 
former musical director of the Ohio 
Shakespeare Festival, well known as 
a composer, consulted with me in 
our initial plans. Mr. Duffy decided 
that I should perform as a soloist 
and conductor in order to, as he put 
it, “set a professional tone for fu- 


ture performances.” Notwithstand- 
ing my colleague’s fervor, I decided 
we had better canvas an area within 
one hundred miles of Pittsfield, and 
recruit the best players from Lenox, 
Albany, Schenectady, Bennington 
and Springfield. The local radio sta- 
tions, WBEC and WBRK, and the 
well-known newspaper, The Berk- 
shire Eagle, contributed their en- 
thusiastic help in bringing to the 
attention of the community the new 
orchestra. The first concert was at- 
tended by a capacity house, exceed- 
ing even the most optimistic expec- 
tations. The music critic of the pa- 
per, John S. Cox, said, “The first 
concert appearance of the Symphony 
of the Hills, a chamber orchestra, 
was of a caliber I hitherto naively 
supposed to be available only in the 
world’s greatest capitals. The per- 
formance of the Bach piano concerto 
was not in the least less than I 
would have anticipated at Tangle- 
wood, Bethlehem, Boulder or Edin- 
burgh, to mention only a few of the 
world capitals I had in mind. Perfect 
rapport was encouraged by excelleni 
strings and the conductor’s im- 
maculate care of tempi. My admira- 
tion was complete.” 

This archestra has been offered a 
permanent home in the local Berk- 
shire Community College and citi- 
zens of the Berkshires are now or- 
ganizing in a campaign to raise 
funds at the grass roots. The high 
caliber of the first performance has 
fired enough enthusiasm in the com- 
munity that we hope for support 
from local industries as well. Mr. 
Duffy and I are planning to select a 
young, aspiring performér from the 
area to appear as soloist. The or- 
chestra’s policy will involve offering 
such opportunities to young per- 
formers of professional caliber in 
order to stimulate pride and work- 
manship. It is also the orchestra’s 
aim in each of its concerts to per- 
form at least one work by a con- 
temporary American composer. 

It is important that I, as_per- 
former, and you, as the audience, 
support and encourage community 
orchestras. We have an obligation to 
bring music to all. You hold the key 
to tomorrow, while the musician, by 
his toil and searching, discovers 
yesterday and today. THE END 
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Completely New, these Conn Directors offer new and greater heights of 
performance for the aspiring young musician. Even the untrained embouchure 
can easily play each note right on the button due to the remarkably centered 
response. Every minute detail has been specifically designed and created with 
the student in mind so that he may quickly progress to the best of his ability. 
The new Conn Directors are acoustically, mechanically and musically superior 
... without doubt the finest value in this price range ! 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE NEW DIRECTORS: “Anti-Bounce,” positive, 
quiet valves. Bell thickness graduated for finest tone. Newly calibrated bore for 
easier high register. Brilliant, longer lasting ‘“‘Lustre-Conn” finish. With deluxe 


luggage-type case. 
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Brass Bell: 

15A Bb Cornet $149.95 
A flexible, beautifully lyrical timbre. 
15B Bb Trumpet $149.95 
Bright, big sound with amazing carrying 
power. 


Fick the sound you like best 


Coprion Bell: 

17A Bb Cornet $154.95 
17B Bb Trumpet ++00 154.95 
Provides a richer, darker tone quality 
with great stability of response and 
compact tone center. 
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Preise beet ARTIST 
: Model 7-0-30 


Prelude'to the Artist... 


The beginning flutist needs 
the encouragement of measur- 
able progress. One instrument 
which permits such progress is the 
Artley, ‘‘Pre/ude.’’ The student en- 
joys instantaneous response from an 
artisticaly sculptured embouchure plate. 
The free, solid action of keys rigidly'sup- 
ported in a superior rib and post assembly. | 
The full, pure tone possible only in the tightly-| 
seated keys of a flute with rolled tone holes and 
air-tight pads. From the Artley ‘‘Pre/ude’’ model to 
their ‘‘Artist’’ model, each is a'significant contribu- 
tion to the musical advancement of our nation’s youth. 


‘*Prelude’’ with case, from..................0005- $150.00 
_ “Symphony” with case, from................. ... $172.50 
“ Agtist’’ with case |............005 A i a cp wd ices $240.00. 


* The jewel-like ‘‘Wi/kins’’ model has become the pre- 


ferred choice of leading symphony artists and the ~ 
advanced student, from...........0.......005 $350.00. 
All Artley Flutes have these outstanding features: 
’Rustproof Stainless Steel Key Shafts, Resilient 
Phosphor Bronze Springs (White Gold Springs 
on ‘‘Wilkins’’ Model), Finest Rib and Post 
Assembly, Rolled Tone Holes, Nylock 
Screws and Acoustically Correct Scale. 
The above flutes as well asthe French 
Conservatory flute, E>» Coloratura 
bilUhccmeclale Me colOlamantele(-) (Meh ame} iorere) (el) 
are described in the Artley cat- 
alog. Write Conn Corporation, 
jx, Elkhart, Indiana, for your 
free copy. 
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BY JULIUS HERFORD 


t is our aim at Princeton to train 
musicians, mainly performing 
musicians, who will serve in 

churches, schools and colleges. Our 
most urgent endeavor is to expose our 
students to the greatest music of our 
civilization because nothing is good 
enough to serve God and man. All 
of our learning about music is geared 
toward a performance to serve the 
work of the composer. The greatest 
composers felt themselves servants of 
the Supreme Being and we learn 
from them to serve. 

Our studies must be intensive and 
basic. The prime responsibility is on 
the individual students; they must 
learn to function as individuals. The 
studies demand an atmosphere of 
stillness as it is needed for utter con- 
centration but there are times when 
the vibrant reality of musical life in 
action moves all over the campus. 
(Princeton is assuredly a good place 
for our purpose; it is close enough 
to and also far enough removed from 
New York and Philadelphia.) 

We move from the study-room to 
the rehearsal-hall to performance. 
Study - rehearsal - performance are 
three interrelated stages which to- 
gether build one whole; they in- 


fluence and shape each other. It 
must be emphasized and clearly 


un- 
derstood that we do not study for 
performance; rather, we study, re- 
hearse and perform in order to grow 


as musicians and human _ beings. 

Each course of study has its unique 
purpose and it must ultimately serve 
the whole aim. To be properly di- 
rected toward the whole aim, the 
curriculum must be integrated, and 
in order to be properly integrated, 
the singular purpose of each course 
must be clearly defined. Let us limit 
our discussion here to our studies in 
theory, structural and_ historical 
analysis and choral performance. 

Theory teaches the grammatics of 
listening, writing and reading of 
music. It is taught after the student 
has been exposed to the experience 
of music. (In most cases rather in- 
discriminately to all kinds of music.) 
Theory in all of its aspects gives to 
the student the awareness of inter- 
vals, chords, voice-leading, rhythm, 
etc.; it aims at precision and dis- 
cipline. The teaching of theory is 
pursued throughout the four or five 
college years. 

There are two essential aspects of 
musical form: !) it is the evolution 
of a musical thought or theme into 
an organism which is uniquely pro- 
portioned, timed and spaced; 2) it 
is produced in a particular histori- 
cal periou and bears the stamp of 
its mental and spiritual climate. The 
student’s sense of form (i.e. the 
unique proportions, timings and 
spacings of a musical work) is re- 
fined by means of an analysis which 
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attempts to enable him to listen to 
the larger contexts, to sense the func- 
tioning of the details within the 
larger context, and ultimately to em- 
brace in his mind the whole of the 
work. He is also made aware of the 
fact that the music has been pro- 
duced within a specific historical 
actuality and that music is part of 
the general human culture. Here 
enters the relationship of musical 
studies to general historical studies 
in religion and the arts and sciences. 

The analytical studies are chron- 
ologically co-ordinated and method 
ologically related to the rehearsals. 
The former develops the inner eat 
(the silent listening), and in the lat- 
ter the student meets the actual 
sound. Different but equally impor- 
tant things are heard by the inner 
and outer ear; it is necessary to train 
both. The inner ear is often sadly 
neglected in musical training. 

The performance is the moment 
of courage, trust and devotion. Now 
the music happens. The student, in- 
tensely prepared, sings his own part, 
but with the awareness of the whole 
work. The experience of a perform- 
ance is an indispensable element of 
his growth. It is not an end or an 
aim of all studies but rather an in- 
centive for renewed studies. The 
circular movement of study-rehears- 
al-performance begins again, a never- 
ending rhythm toward growth. 


THE END 





MASTERS OF THE BARGOUE 


by Paul Nettl 


Orlandus Lassus (1532-1594), a master of Baroque sacred and secular vocal music. 


“Baroque” has been generally 

applied to music. It roughly 
covers the period from 1600 to 1750, 
that is, the period starting with che 
birth of opera up to the death of 
Bach and Handel. Nevertheless, per- 
cursory manifestations of Baroque 
go as far back as 1550, while some 
Baroque ideas are still evident in 
pre-classical music. The word had 
originally a disparaging denotation. 
Diderot was, presumably, the first to 
introduce the word for an art style 
in the Encyclopédie of 1750. There, 
in an article by Rousseau, the word 
was used as a designation for an 
architectural style that is bizarre and 
exaggerated. The name shared with 
“Gothic” a somewhat derogatory im- 
plication which persisted until the 
19th century. By the term “Baroque” 
a somewhat exaggerated and de- 
generate Renaissance was generally 
understood. 

The German art historian H. 
Woelfflin was the first to prove that 
this style has intrinsic artistic values 
and that it departs considerably from 
the Renaissance. Much has been 
written about the etymology of the 
word. It is most often explained as 
a derivative from the word “barucco” 
or “barocco” (barucco — in Portu- 
guese) meaning originally imperfect- 
ly round (oval) as applied to the 
shape of an irregular pearl. From 
this evolved the meaning of perverse 
and whimsical, and eventually that 
of decadent. Others trace the word 
to the Italian “parucca” — periwig. 
Benedetto Croce relates it to the 
word “barocco” as used in the logic 
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‘ 
of the Middles Ages. These syllogistic 
formulas A,A,A, (Barbara), E.A.E 
(Celarent) A,O,O (Barocco) are non- 
sensical words. Thus the Italian hu- 
manist Annibale Caro (1507-1561) 
in his Apologia degli Academici di 
Bianchi wrote: “If these syllogisms 
should have sense then the words 
Barocco and Barbara are nonsense.” 

The term “Baroque” in reference 
to music was first used by Curt Sachs 
and Egon Wellesz about 1920. Since 
then it has established itself, particu- 
larly in Germany, but also in this 
country, as a result of the immigra- 
tion of German musicologists. In 
England, France and Italy the term 
is only slowly being accepted. The 
original contemptuous usage of the 
term by Jakob Burckhardt in his 
book The Culture of the Renaissance 
in Italy seems to persist in those 
countries. 

It should be admitted that the 
transfer of a term from one particu- 
lar art branch to another is not 
necessarily a felicitous one. It is by 
no means easy to apply the guiding 
principles of the Renaissance, as 
manifested in the architecture, sculp- 
ture and painting of the period, to 
the contemporaneous poetry and 
music. Palestrina is often referred to 
as the exponent of the Renaissance 
in music. It is true that in most of 
his works reigns a harmony which is 
undisturbed by any sharp dissonant 
accents and unspiced with instru- 
mental accompaniment. These har- 
monies move like a serene proces- 
sion. They correspond to the clear 
and unified spirit of antiquity. And 
yet, Palestrina’s music is the expres- 
sion of profound introversion and is 
imbued with the spirit of the Coun- 
ter-Reformation. But, since the art- 
historians Weissbach and Male de- 
scribe the Baroque as an expression 
of the Counter-Reformation, a para- 
dox is created. 

Much closer to the spirit of the 
Baroque are the expressive double 
choruses of the Venetian school, as 
represented in the compositions of 
Andrea Gabrieli (c. 1510-1586) and 
his great nephew, Giovanni (1557- 
1612). It is enough to listen to a per- 
formance of one of the grandiose 
motets in the Cathedral of San 
Marco, illuminated by thousands of 
candles and filled with the flowing 
chords of the two choruses singing 
now together and now alternately, 
to transform the believers into a 
state of spiritual intoxication. It is 
an art that has its analogies only in 
the Baroque cathedrals of the 
Jesuits, in the carvings on the church 
gates, where hundreds of angels, in 
twisted positions, stretch their hands 
to heaven. 
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The same situation confronts the 
secular madrigal. In contrast to the 
harmonic madrigals of the Nether- 
landers Arcadelt, Berchem, Willaert, 
the Italians Palestrina, Ruffo, Don- 
ato, Cambio and Nola; but especial- 
ly Orlandus Lassus, are the highly 
expressive madrigals of Cipriano de 
Rore, Vincentino, Marenzio and, 
particularly, Prince Carlo Gesualdo 
da Venosa, whose harmonies remind 
us somewhat of Wagner and De- 
bussy. This is expressiveness in the 
highest degree and a music that is 
not only expressive in itself, but is 
also closely associated with its 
poetry. 

Baroque music has often been 
described as “heteronomeus” in con- 
trast to the “autonomous” music of 
the Middle Ages, which is dominated 
exclusively by musical principles. In 
fact, the champions of early opera 
accused the composers of the older 
polyphonic music of mutilating the 
words and rendering them meaning- 
less. Accordingly, the expressive 
madrigals are as true Baroque as the 
first operas of Peri, Caccini and 
especially Monteverdi, whose music 
follows the text faithfully; nay, it 
even intensifies the expression of the 
words. 

One can read in older text-books 
that the beginnings of opera, around 
1600, are closely connected with the 
ideas of the Renaissance because 
those innovators, the counts Bardi 
and Corsi, Vincenzo Galilei (the 
father of the famous astronomer) 
and the composers Gagliano, Peri 
and Caccini aimed at nothing else 
but a revival of the ancient Greek 
literature at that time. Even if the 
ideas of the Renaissance are respon- 
sible for the genesis of opera, the 
spirit of the early music-dramas and 
the solo cantatas of the 16th century 
are true Baroque. The chromatic 
shifts, the sharp dissonances, the ex- 
pression of deepest emotion (as, for 
instance, the violent grief of Orpheus 
on hearing of his beloved’s death, in 
Monteverdi’s opera) are Baroque in 
its purest. They have little in com- 
mon with the serenity of the Renais- 
sance. 

In some German books, the period 
we generally call Baroque, namely, 
the period between 1600 and 1750, 
is called the era of the figured bass 
(Hugo Riemann). And indeed, the 
figured bass is the most significant 
feature of this period. Just as in 
medieval masses, the composition is 
supported by the pre-existent canti 
firmi, so is the figured bass the sup- 
port of the Baroque composer. His 
inspiration still emanates from with- 
out, in contrast to the free inner 
inspiration of the classicists. 


Giovanni Perluigi da Palestrina (1525-1594). 
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Noted jazz historian, MARSHALL STEARNS, euthor of the Story or Jazz, takes notes 
for his new book on jazz and the dance from an interview tape that he plays back on 
his NoRELCO ‘Continental’ tape recorder. Dr. STEARNS is Director of the INSTITUTE 
oF Jazz STUDIES and Associate Professor of English at HUNTER COLLEGE. “I make 
constant use of my NORELCO ‘Continental’ when doing field work for my books and 
articles,” states Dr. STEARNS. “Here, the most significant feature is three speed 
versatility. I find that the extremely economical 1% speed is ideal for recording 
interviews from which I later take material needed for my work. The other speeds 
are exceptional for their ability to capture the full fidelity of music and voice.” 
The NoReEtco ‘Continental’ is a product of North American Philips Co., In-., High 
Fidelity Products Division, Dept. C11, 230 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, L. I., N. Y. 


Merrill Staton presents 
New S.A.T.B. Chorals 


MERRILL STATON was born on a farm in 
fowa. He attended Missouri State on musical 
and athletic scholarships and graduated with 
a degree in music. After receiving a Master’s 
Degree and a Doctorate in Music from Co- 
lumbia University, he entered TV. His choral 
directing TV credits include, The Bell Tele- 
phone Hour, Omnibus, “Kiss Me Kate,” 
“Forty-five Minutes to Broadway,” ‘“Gold- 
rush,” “Meet Me In St. Louis,” The American 
Musical Theatre, The Hallmark Hall of Fame 
Shows, The Steve Allen Show, etc. The fol- 
lowing numbers are recorded by the Merrill 
Staton Choir on EPIC—LN 3703. 


. The Glory Of Love 
MERRILL STATON Have You Ever 


Been Lonely? 


In The Chapel 
In The Moonlight 


One copy of 
each title FREE... 
write.. 


| The creation of the Baroque com- 
| poser depends on invention itself. 
| The theme is a matter of thought 
and devise, while the Classical com- 
poser is motivated by an inner, un- 
conscious motor. This quality of the 
Baroque composer is most conspicu- 
ous in the ingenious fugues of Bach 
and his contemporaries. Further- 
more, the Baroque music, again in 
contrast to the Classical, is monothe- 
matic. This is particularly true of 
the fugue and the concerto, even 
though it could be argued that the 
counter-subject in the fugue and the 
episodes in the Baroque concerto 
foreshadow the second theme in the 
Classical sonata-allegro form. 

In contrast to the polythematic 
sonata of the Classical period, whose 
structure has the quality of a folk 
song and is a unit in itself (one may 
compare any sonata theme by Mo- 
zart to a prelude by Bach), the 
Baroque theme is a form in which 
small melodic units are juxtaposed 
and combined into a larger whole. 
As a rule, the Classical theme is 
based on the principle of repetition 
or symmetry; the Baroque melody is 
based on the principle of continua- 
tion. In Bach’s melodies there is a 
feeling of continuous movement and 
a sense of endlessness. The melody 
reflects the philosophy of the Baro- 
que man, for whom the meaning of 
life lies in the acceptance of the 
sovereignty of mighty power above 
him. Accordingly, the sonority of 
the Baroque instruments is different 
from that of the Classical period. 

Let us consider, for example, the 
harpsichord of the Baroque. Just as 
the man of the Baroque draws his 
| strength from the outside, so can he 
produce the dynamics of the harpsi- 
chord only with the help of external 
means, namely, registers, doubling of 
| the manuals, etc. On the other hand, 
| the instrument of the autonomous, 
| Classical man, who builds his own 

worlds, is independent of outside 
| authority. The technique of the 
| modern pianoforte permits the play- 
er to regulate the dynamics directly, 
| by means of his own body. 

This antithesis, harpsichord and 
| piano (the clavichord belongs basi- 
| cally to the category of directly 
| manipulated instruments), corre- 

sponds consequently to the differ- 
| ence between the keyboard styles of 





| the Baroque and the Classical pe- 


riods. To the polyphonic style of the 


| Baroque that knows only equivalent 


| voices, corresponds the harpsichord; 


| the modern piano corresponds to the 


homophonic style, in. which the up- 
per voice stands out and is sup- 
| ported by the accompaniment of the 
| harmonic figurations in the left 
| hand. (Continued-on page 66) 





Schirmer’s proudly announces the publication 
of these outstanding new 


Choral works ; ‘ UN) 


‘ 


Rat be ; % ‘i 
Heinrich Schitz played a most significant role in t vel an Evangelical Church music in the Seventeenth 
featest wsician of his period-but one of the outstanding 


century. He was considered by some as not only the g 
geniuses in musical history. The editor believes that NC xitality of these orks can Play. as,important 
a role in twentieth century musical thought as they did _Engtistr, an a 

A CHILD TO US IS BORN (Ein Kind ist uns geboren) A 

LO, THE ANGEL SAID TO THE SHEPHERDS (Gabrieli) (f 

WHO SHALL SEPARATE US FROM THE LOVE OF GOD? (Wer 

WONDROUS IS THE LIFE IN HEAVEN (Unser Wandel ist ing 

IF GOD BE FOR US, WHO SHALL BE AGAINST US? (!st Got 


JOHANN ERNST 
Edited from contemporary 


Johann Eberlin spent most of his life in the employ of ’ 
Salzburg cathedral. Leopold Mozart warmly praised Eberlin'S sacred. works calling one. Who has truly mast@red the 
art of composition.” The Eberiin motets published in this Selle: the editor in’ themonastefy church of 
St. Peter in Salzburg. Latin and English texts. mm Sear % rote “aie 


GOD, OUR FATHER (Tu es Deus)—SATB (10729) Lent. 


New Publications in the HARVA 
Edited by Ellig 


FIVE FRENCH NOELS—SATB (10835). French and English ¢ 
1, Joseph est bien marié (Joseph from on high was wed 
2. Tous les bourgeois de Chastres (The villagers of C 
3. Ou s’en vont ces gais bergers (Where are gone these 
4. A la venue de Noél (With the return of Christmas-tidi 
5. A minuit fut fait un réveil (Midnight beheld a great 


THREE WELSH FOLK SONGS—SSA (10737). Welsh and 
1. Y Fwyalchen (The Blackbird) 2. Y Glomen (The 


LIEDER UND ROMANZEN—J. Brahms, SATB (10856). 
1. Der Bucklichte Fiedler (The Hunchback Fiddler) 4 
2. Das Madchen (The Maiden) 3. O Siisser 
4. Fahr wohl! (Farewell) 5. Beherzigung (Ce 


FaemetiBpkins, SATB (10858), SSAA (10860), TTBB (10859) 
UNDER THE WILLOW TREE, from the operé“Vanessa”—Text by Gian Carlo Menotti SATB (10861) 
SURE ON THIS SHINING NIGHT—Text by James Agee, SATB (10864) 


A NUN TAKES A VEIL (Heaven-Haven)--Text by G@t 


*Sample copies of any 10 octavos sent on request. 
Address Educational Dept. 


G. SCHIR MER 609 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 i 
In Los Angeles: 700 West 7th Street 100 YEARS 
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n “the good old days”, when 
“audio” and “video” were words 
familiar only to Latin students, 

the opera singer’s training followed 
a well-worn path. You perfected your 
art, in the time-honored way, for the 
operatic stage—and that was that. 
But today, with electronic devices 
supposedly making life simpler in 
every respect, the opera singer's pro- 
fession gets more coraplicated all the 
time. The reason can be summed up 
in two little letters: TV. The “on 
camera” behavior of a modern opera 
singer would be as strange and un- 
familiar to Caruso or Tetrazzini as 
an astronaut’s equipment would be 
to the Wright brothers! 

A televised performance differs in 
almost every detail] from what we 


OPERA “ON CAMERA’ BY DOROTHY COULTER 


are accustomed to doing on stage. 
By far the most conspicuous change 
is the absence of the orchestra pit. 
Where are the instrumentalists? And 
where is the conductor? Well, they 
are at least a block away—sometimes 
the orchestra and conductor are in 
different rooms entirely—and with 
the intimacy of the TV idiom, you 
can’t get out of character even for a 
moment to catch the beat. So, you 
rely on a relay conductor, who is 
hulking about just beyond camera 
range, hoping to catch your eye with- 
out letting it become too obvious. 
Sometimes you just take a deep 
breath and plunge in, praying you've 
counted it right. 

For a woman, the next most im- 
portant concern is probably “video”. 
Having normal pride and vanity 
about my size and figure, I was 
terribly afraid at first that the camera 
would transform me, in the eyes of 
the TV millions, into a shapeless, 
faceless blob! On stage at the Met, 
whatever else may happen, I am sure 
of looking my normal size and shape, 
at least! I knew nothing of the 
mysteries of TV cosmetology, and as 
for costumes, I had seen some which 
looked stunning on stage turn into 
nightmares on the 21-inch screen, 
where a floating panel can look like 

(Continued on page 61) 
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He plays a concert of 17th century 
music... interprets Bartok on the guitar...charms his audience with folk melodies... and 
moves subtly into the imaginative idiom of jazz. He’s the inimitable Charlie Byrd, classic and 


jazz guitarist, whose province is all music—without categories. He has studied with Segovia, 
toured with Woody Herman, and recently led his own trio (with bass and drums) through twelve 
weeks in South America under U. S. government auspices, playing to overflowing audiences. 
®@ Byrd devotees fortunate enough to hear him at home base—the Washington, D.C. Showboat— 
are continually entranced with his fresh melodic variations and subtle harmonies, with his render- 
ing of the classics and jazz improvisations. (Charlie records, too, on the Washington and Off-Beat 
labels.) @ He does it all with ten fingers (no pick) and six nylon strings. Charlie’s instrument 


is a Gibson Classic Electric whose superb acoustical quality I 
supports his lucid interpretations and enriches his warm, full tones. (ISO 


Gibson, Inc., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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The Victorian era was a golden 
age of Christmas merriment 
that has been preserved in a 

magnificent collection of 
antique Christmas greetings. 
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English card of a popular design by Marcus Ward 
and Company in the period 1870-1880. 

Children designs on cards for adults were popular 
in both America and England from 1880-1890. 
English card of a popular design by Marcus Ward 
and Company in the period 1880-1890. 

An English card by Goodhall & Company in the 
period 1862-1885. 

Joseph Mansell of London, produced very small 
Christmas Cards from 1860-70 

English card of the late 19th century 

Popular prize-winning design published by Louis 
Prang and Company of Boston in the early 1800's. 
Designed by the famous Kate Greenaway for Mar- 
cus Ward and Company in the period 1870-1890. 





SWEEPING THE COUNTRY 


HEY, LOOK ME OVER 


From the Musical “WILDCAT”’ 


EDWIN H. MORRIS (CANADA) LIMITED 


edwin h. morris € company. inc. 


31-West 54th Street - New York 19, N.Y TORONTO 7, ONTARI( 





PEABODY 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Peter Mennin, Director 


BACHELOR OF MUSIC DEGREE 
MASTER OF MUSIC DEGREE 
CERTIFICATE — ARTIST DIPLOMA 
SPECIAL STUDY PLAN 


t 
Major study in all instruments, V oice, Composition, 


Theory, Opera, Music Education, Church Music. 


Catalogs and Information 
The Registrar: 9 East Mt. Vernon Place 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


the now 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
| Year to You.” 
| family seated at Christmas dinner, 
| and the Christmas Charities of feed- 
'ing the hungry 
| needy—scenes that were to be re- 
| peated again and again on Christmas 











King, whose father was an early 
greeting card publisher in Britain, 
began his collection in the 1850's, 


| only a few years after the first Christ- 


mas card was published. This historic 
| greeting, designed in 1843 by John 
salcott Horsley, a widely known 
artist of the period, for Sir Henry 


| Cole, director of the Victoria and 


Albert Museum, .is also now a part 
of the Hallmark collection. 

Albert, . Victoria’s consort, intro- 
duced the Christmas tree to England 
in the same era that saw the first 
Christmas card developed. The 
prince, curiously, was a close friend 
of Henry Cole and also to Charles 


| Dickens, who published his famous 


Christmas story in the 1840's —A 
Christmas Carol. It is to Prince Al- 
bert that we owe the inspiration for 
these Christmas customs now so firm- 
ly established in America. 

It was an age that glorified Christ- 
mas. The old Christmas customs 
described by Washington Irving, for 
example, were revived. Cartoonist 


| Thomas Nast defined, once and for 


all, the figure and characteristics of 
Santa Claus. Clement Moore’s A 


| Visit from St. Nicholas, written in 
| 1822, suddenly achieved wide popu- 
larity. 


The Cole-Horsley card also bears 
universal greeting, “A 


It depicts a joyous 
and clothing the 


cards in subsequent years. 

The Hallmark collection, which is 
housed at the greeting card com- 
pany’s headquarters in Kansas City, 


| Missouri, contains some 40,000 ex- 


amples of the cards published be- 
tween 1840 and 1910 both in Eng- 


| land and the United States. In this 


country, the first known Christmas 

card dates from about 1850. 
Hundreds of the best American 

cards of the 19th-century also have 


| become part of the collection. It was 


Louis Prang of Boston, an art-loving 
lithographer, who published the best 
early Christmas greetings in this 
country between 1870 and 1900. 
Prang, who conducted art and edi- 
torial competitions, published cards 
of such high quality that his name 
became famous even in England, 
the home of the Christmas card. 
THE END 
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Adult Group 
Piano Method 


ADULT ACTIVITIES 
at the KEYBOARD 


by Marilyn K. Davis 


Flexible lesson plans including general 
classroom procedures and assignments. 


Workbook as well as text. 


Folk music and popular songs arranged 
for solo or ensemble. 


Chords, transposition, how to vary accompaniments, 
technique, and other musical activities. 


Action Keyboard included with each book. 


$1.25 





Song Gems 


FOR ALL PORTABLE 
CHORD ORGANS 


Arrangements by Fred Barovick 
OVER 40 GREAT STANDARD TUNES 


Vol. I: All of Me, Bye Bye Blues, Cecilia, These Foolish 
Things, When You Wish Upon a Star, and many more. 


Vol. Il: Are You Lonesome Tonight, Imagination, Love 
Letters in the Sand, Smile, etc. 


$1.50 each vol. 





Classies 
for Band 


Corelli & Purcell & Palestrina & Bach 
Handel & Haydn & Mozart & Schubert 


Wagner ® Franck ® Brahms ® Tehaikovsky 
A Concert Band Collection 
of Arrangements by 


PHILIP GORDON 
ERNEST HARRIS 
JOHN CACAVAS 


With Complete Program Notes 


Parts 85¢, Cond. Score $2.00, Full Score $4.00 





4 Styles 
for Band 


Rhythms Meiody « Harmony ® Counterpoint 
CONCERT BAND FOLIO by FRANK ERICKSON 


12 compositions & arrangements, 
3 in each style — with Program Notes 


Parts 85¢, Cond. Score $1.50, Full Score $3.00 





Best in Band 


CONCERT BAND FOLIO 
Scored for Band by 
C. PAUL HERFURTH and HUGH M. STUART 


25 SELECTIONS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Pop Concerts = Concert Programs = Assemblies 


Graduation 
Parts $1.00 Cond, Score $4.00 


Complete with Program Notes and Program Guide 
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ariety, at least for me, has 

been the one most important 

element in the continued ful- 
fillment of my musical aspirations as 
a singer. Variety of musical experi- 
ence leads to one’s development as 
an artist, and above all other con- 
siderations, an artist must grow. 

Some singers spend many years 
perfecting, to the limits of their 
ability, perhaps only a_ half-dozen 
operatic roles. Their entire musical 
existence is turned over to crystal- 
lizing these characters musically, 
emotionally and theatrically. They 
live, eat, breathe and sleep their 
various disguises. The roles take on 
all-consuming importance. Theit 
development is very likely to become 
stagnant, if not totally arrested. | 
certainly don’t mean to imply that 
when preparing an operatic role, 
heart and soul should not be in it, 
for one should have a dedicated ap- 
proach to any musical experience 
with which one chooses to become 
associated. However, it is possible in 
so doing to overlook the forest for 
the trees. The forest is that wonder- 
ful world of music in which opera 
is only a part. 

I wouldn't think of ever giving up 
my operatic career, and I would 
suffer miserably if I were forced to 
forego my Lieder concerts. I consider 
my career not in terms of opera 0) 
Lieder, but both. Without each giv- 
ing nourishment to the other, | 
would have only half a career. My 
musical fulfillment would be incom- 
plete. 

Imagine the satisfaction of singing 
one night from a crowded operatic 
stage under the inspired direction of 
Fritz Reiner and then looking 


forward, a few nights later, to ap- 
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PUP Let DIFFERE.WCE! 


By Rita Streich 





GIUSEPPE VERDI GUSTAV MAHLER 


pearing alone on a bare recital stage 
with only my pianist, Paul Ulanow- 
sky, to provide the musical accom- 
paniment—one night an orchestra of 
a hundred-and-one, and dsnother 
night an “orchestra” of one. Each 
has its unique glory. Both opera and 
Lieder have their unique qualities. 
To develop capacities to the maxi- 
mum, a singer should make every 


‘effort to do both. 


Whenever I’m asked whether I 
prefer opera or Lieder, I must 
honestly say that I enjoy the balance 
of the two. For me it is exciting to 
do both, and I feel it is a great chal- 
lenge and more artistically satisfying. 
In this way, singing never gets rou- 
tine or mechanical, and there is al- 
ways the new challenge that lies 
ahead. 

In opera, one plays as an actor on 
a stage. When you are performing in 
a good production, it is thrilling to 
contribute one’s part, however small, 
in creating something together. Each 
singer responds to the other to form 
a musical and dramatic unity held 
together by the sensitivity of the 
musical and stage directors. 

The vocal techniques for opera 
and Lieder are basically the same, 
but their application is often dif- 
ferent. In the concert hall, one might 
use as much voice as on the operatic 
stage, but songs call for a more re- 
laxed voice. Opera usually demands 
a bigger vocal style because the emo- 
tions must be presented on a large 
scale. Concert songs have a more 
gentle quality. One uses more vocal 
intensity for opera, while using a 
more expressive intensity in Lieder. 
Though soft singing is*to be found 
in opera, one’s voice must still be 
able to override the orchestra. In a 
concert hall, the minutest pianissimo 















may be heard. What a delight to the 
singer! 

The Lieder voice, as opposed to 
the opera voice, is used mostly as an 
instrument. (Of course there are 
operas which treat the voice as an 
instrument also, but they are the 
exception.) It must be more flexible, 
refined and intimate. The Lieder 
singer must be able to produce more 
nuances, and every word must carry 
the proper meaning. Greater con- 
centration and musicianship are re- 
quired and Lieder singing must have 
discipline, clarity, directness, and 
must never lose its subtlety. Singers 
do not have the help of an orchestra, 
scenery, etc. on the recital stage. 
They are alone with only their talent 
and artistry on display. Here is a 
challenge worthy of the word. 

I do not believe in mixing oper- 
atic arias into my Lieder programs. 
Accompanied only by the piano, they 
lose much of their significance. Of 
course, if I’m singing in a concert 
with an orchestral accompaniment, I 
will include some arias. I always 
sing Lieder in their original lan- 
guages. I believe that artistic values 
are diminished when songs are trans- 
lated. What I do try to do, however, 
is to sing folk songs in the native 
language of the particular country 
in which I’m appearing. This gives 
the audiences the feeling that you 
are interested in them, and if you 
aspire to be an artist, you must be 
interested in your audience. 

If young singers come to me and 
ask what to concentrate on—opera or 
Lieder, I suggest that they concen- 
trate on music—all music. Variety 
can open the gates to mature musical 
development. That is the only way 
an artist will come into being. 

THE END 

















This outstanding new series utilizes original compositions by the masters as teaching matertals 


for the early and intermediate grades of piano study. The cmp Piano Library derives its name from 
its usefulness as a complete library adjunct to any piano course, offering a diversity of material 
in different categories and serving at the same time as companion books to one another. Totally, 
the books can also be used as a method book once the student acquires the rudimentary know!- 
edge of reading the notes within the staff. All of the material in all of the books appears in its 
original form. Each book has some of the standard teaching literature in addition to many pieces 
never before available, and all are very carefully graded. fingered and edited by Poldi Zeitlin and 
David Goldberger. Each book $1.25 





The Solo Book |, Il The Solos Books present extremely attractive selections of the piano 
literature of three centuries. The pieces in The Solo Book I are 
simple enough to be used as supplementary material for any of the 
standard first grade method books. Each succeeding book moves to 
4 higher level of difficulty and starting in The Solo Book II the 
student is introduced to the great masters. 


The Etude Book |, Il The Etude Books supply studies by some of the most famous com- 
posers. In addition to providing material for all phases of elemen- 
tary piano technic, they are valuable for their orderly presentation 
of all the major and minor keys. 


The Duet Book |, Ii Since it is valuable for the student to have the pleasure of making 
music with some one else, The Duet Books supply a treasury of 
four-hand pieces. Beautiful and easy pieces by such composers as 
Weber, Schubert and Tchaikovsky supply the material for many 
pleasant hours of ensemble playing. 


The Theory Papers |, ll The Theory Papers can be used from the very first piano lesson. 
Starting with an introduction to the keyboard, note values and nota- 
tion, they progress through all the fundamental knowledge of scales, 
intervals and chords so important to a true understanding of music. 
Each paper combines explanation with written drill. 





The Sonatina Book |, Ii Here the student will be introduced to the longer forms of compo- 
sition — Sonatinas, Variations, Fantasias, Fugues, etc. Each book 
contains selected works of the great composers of the past’ and 
present. 








This handsomely printed set 
of 10 important piano books, 
in five major categories of 
piano teaching literature, can 
be yours for $4.00 — you Name 
save $8.50 over the regular 


music store price of $12.50. Address 
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Frets and History 


Continued from page 24) 


must always approximate to nature 

HIT 7 as nearly as possible.” (Leopold Mo- 

Ke ie zart, A Treatise on the Fundamen- 

INL tal Principles of Violin Playing. Lon- 

don: 1951.) And in our own time, 

Leopold Auer believed that students 

A distinctive series of outstanding publications cannot be told too often, “Sing, sing 

expressly for the Young Band a on your violin. It is the only way in 

es eee which to make its voice tolerable to 

wilcea’s eu Geadcmnn Aix ey ya the listener.” (Leopold Auer, Violin 

BEAU GALANT —Telemann-Gordon ... 6.50 9,00" Playing As I Teach It. New York: 
DANISH PATROL — Roger Britten ..... 5.00 7.50 1921.) 

EGMONT MARCH —- Becthoven-Bernes .. 5.00 7-50 When the vocal ideal was betrayed 


FIREWORK MUSIC — Handel-Gordon ... 7.50 a 2 

GLOCKENSPIEL SERENADE — | for cheap or mechanistic devices, 
C. P. Barnes ... 5. 7.50 | sooner or later a protest followed. 

THE GREEN RUSHES OF RUNNYMEADE — | For example, in the early 17th-cen- 


orr. Barrett A - , ¢ ari ; 
» Nu é a om- 
HERALD OF SPRING— Poul Bennett... 6. | tury, Carlo Farina, an Italian com 
THE IVORY TOWERS OF XANADU — | poser living in Germany, wrote vio- 

C. P. Barnes ; lin music imitating animal sounds, 
KING ARTHUR — Purcell-Barnes _ 5. . including dogs barking and cats me- 


ose Selita oem 5.00 owing (the latter produced by slid- 


THREE BACH CHORALES —Bach-Eller ... 5.00 7. | ing the fingers, giving us the glis- 
TWO COURTLY DANCES — | sando and portamento), or used such 
Rameau-Gordon a 5.00 7, | tricks as playing the bow on the 
a ee ee see - aaa anol | underside of the bridge. More than 
a century later, Geminiani, in the 

| preface from the previously quoted 

source, attacked such devices: “But 

imitating the Cock, Cuckoo, 


Any 5 scores FREE write 


soiree tilelate] Mm Ol-telelatul-tali 


SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN & CO. INC. 


Music Publishers Owl, and other birds . . . and other 
| such Tricks rather belong to the 

Profession of Legerdemain. en 
| Newman’s book on the Baroque so- 


666 Fifth Avenue New York 


nata cites 17th-century collections of 
| sonatas “. . . as a vehicle for bizarre 
stunts . . . strange technical effects, 
or scoring peculiarities that are 
more in the nature of stunts than 
music.” (William S. Newman, The 
Sonata in the Baroque Era. Chapel 
/ Hill: 1959.) But these works are by 


Germans or Italians living in Ger- 
STERLING many, who also practised scordatura, 


| or abnormal tuning, to produce new 

SILVER 4 | sonorities in their polyphonic ap- 
proach to the violin. The keyboard 

DELIVERS . sonata, with violin accompaniment, 
4 q favored in France before the middle 

ce 9 of the 18th-century, and also culti- 

RICHER eo vated by a number of Germans liv- 


ing in Paris, did not survive, al- 
SOUND | though it helped lead the way to the 
| creation of the classic sonata form. 

Eminent violin teachers have, with 
the exception of Geminiani, either 
ignored or ridiculed frets. Leopold 
Mozart, in his Treatise, wrote, 
I cannot but.touch on the foolish 
system of teaching which is pursued 
by some when instructing their pu- 
pils; namely, that of affixing little 
labels with the letters written there- 
’ | on, on the fingerboard of the pupil’s 
@@ THE H.N. WHITE COMPANY violin, and even of marking the 
an. | place of each note.on the inside of 
| {| | the fingerboard with a deep incision. 
Ma Ed |... If the pupil has a good musical 
(Continued on page 54) 
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on basses and cellos that make learning 


fun... and teaching easier! Each Kay 
is specially aligned to make it easy to 
finger and bow .. . specifically sized 
for comfortable playing by all 
students—elementary, high school 
and college. Every Kay boasts 
laminated construction for 
trouble-free use . . . careful 
craftsmanship for full, rich tone 

.. and a complete guarantee of 

full satisfaction! To find out more 
about Kay school-sized basses and 


cellos, write 


KAY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 1640 WEST WALNUT STREET CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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The Graded 
SCARLATTI 


compiled and edited by 


Marthe Morhange Motchane 
$2.50 


From a pedagogical point of 
view, Marthe Motchane has 
carefully chosen a number of 
Sonatas, which constitute a 
progressive initiation into the 
keyboard art of Scarlatti, but 
which do not call for the level 
of virtuosity of the more “con- 
secrated” pieces. Though the 
first few require less dexterity 
than Mozart’s simplest Sona- 
tas, one will realize in working 
on them that they contain no 
less music! 


MARC PINCHERLE 


... your selection of Scarlatti 
has brought out to their full 
value several pages, generally 
neglected, of his amazing “pi- 
anistic” production—in fact, 
the harpsichord is often over- 
taken by a sort of inventive 
discovery until then unknown 
. .. in the music for the key- 
board. The progressive order 
you have so judiciously given 
it has certainly augmented the 
pedagogical significance (of 
the collection). ; . 

ALFRED CORTOT 


@ 


G. Ricordi & Co. 


16 West 6lst Street 
New York 23, N. Y. 
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Disease 





by Miklos Gafni 











ore than a half century ago, 

Henry Finck, one of Amer- 

ica’s most distinguished mu- 

sic critics and writers on music, wrote 

a book entitled Success in Music and 

How It Is Won. Recently, I was 

given the book and hastily scanned 

the pages and read articles about 

conductors, composers, violinists, 

pianists, basses, baritones, contraltos, 
but not a line about tenors. 

In 1889, the noted pianist-conduc- 
tor, Hans von Biilow, was busy de- 
scribing types of voices to a visiting 
critic. The time arrived when Biilow 
had to describe the high voiced male 
... “Tenor” proclaimed Biijlow ‘is 
a disease.” My great teacher, Benia- 
mino Gigli, said once that at; the be- 
ginning of his career he was called 
the “Second Caruso”, but he always 
wanted to be the “first Gigli”. Since 
this great tenor’s success, everyone 
has been called either the “Second 
Gigli” or the “Second Caruso.” I 
frankly do not think that there is 
anything that hurts a good singer 
(especially a tenor) more than being 
compared with anyone. 

But there are many compensations 
for being a tenor. When the great 
Tamagno visited this country and 
earned about $225,000 yearly, one 
amazed reporter declared: “But Com- 
mandatore, do you realize that is‘ 
three times the salary of the Presi- 
dent of the United States?” ‘Tamagno 
pondered the fact: “Well”, he said 
with a shrug of his shoulders, “if the 
President sees fit to accept work 
which pays so poorly, it’s not my 
fault.” 

It is true that not all tenors are 
heroic enough in voice and build 


to command such salaries and essen 
tially I am a lyric spinto. So I recall 
a story told of Giuseppe Mario, whose 
voice, it was said, “could soothe a 
soul in purgatory”. On one occasion, 
Mario was singing before an audi- 
ence of noblewomen. He reached 
that hypnotic moment in song when 
he whispered, “Come, come my love, 
into the woods with me”. An en- 
chanted, enraptured young Countess 
left her husband, staggered toward 
Mario crying, “I am coming, I am 
coming. . . .!” My difficulty seems to 
be that no woods are ever available 
at such a moment, and my wife, God 
bless her, attends all my concerts. 
Living 100 years ago evidently had 
more advantages. 

‘Tenors mostly portray heroes (who 
ever heard of a tenor villain??), are 
usually short, bald, dumpy and per- 
haps even fat. I can state confiden- 
tially that I am six feet tall and have 
a fine head of hair. My wife calls me 
pleasantly plump. My doctor calls it 
something else. This reminds me of 
the story of a starving tenor, one 
Andreas Dippal, who sang at the 
Metropolitan in 1890 and who was 
manager of the opera as well as a 
tenor 18 years later. In 1898, the Met- 
ropolitan was in Pittsburgh, and giv- 
ing Fidelio. The great Lilli Lehmann 
was Leonore, and Dippal, already a 
bit blind and hard of hearing, was 
the Florestan. The second act began 
with Walter Damrosch conducting. 
The act is laid inside a prison dun- 
geon, where Dippel, poor tenor, has 
been without food or water for sev- 
eral days. He is chained to the wall, 
farthest from the stage. The orches- 
tra was some forty feet away from the 
stage and poorly lit. As the scene 
begins, Leonore is disguised. As she 
enters the jail, she sees her husband 
chained to the wall. She approaches 
and offers him a bit of bread. On 
cue, Lilli Lehmann approached Dip- 
pel,{and through the gloom of the 
theater, saw the downbeat of Dam- 
rosch and offered the bread. Dippel, 
unable to see the conductor, soprano 
or orchestra and not even able to 
hear the orchestra, remained immo- 
bile. Hurriedly, Damrosch signalled 
for a repeat. Again, Lehmann offered 
the bread, again Dippel made no 
move. A third time and then Leh- 
mann’s exasperated voice shot to the 
back of the theater “What in Hell 
is the matter with you? Do you want 
it buttered?” 

Who was the first tenor? The name 
of that Cro-Magnon or perhaps Ne- 
anderthal man is lost forever in the 
eons of time, but history records that 
the Emperor Nero of Rome was a 

(Continued on page 80) 





SILVANA | model, $365 


Quality is that little bit more 


Look at any part of a Scandalli, and you will appreciate 
the infinite care that goes into every detail of its making. 

Look at the reeds and the way they're mounted. Tone 
and carrying power depend greatly on this. Scandalti 
uses hand-finished Italian reeds; then mounts them in- 
dividually on duraluminum blocks. The result is a vibrant 
tone—crisp, clear, rich, very alive. 

Naturally this method costs more, but it is worth the 
difference in finer sound. 

Take another look inside a Scandalli. Wood surfaces 
wouldn't have to be finished, but they are. Heavy clear 
lacquer preserves the wood and adds to resonance. 

Metal parts wouldn't have to be chrome plated, but 
they are. This makes them respond better and last longer. 

These are marks of quality. 

Here are some more: all treble key rods have padded 
wood valves... the result is faster, quieter action; bellows 
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are recessed inside the shell... they remain straight and 
true; individual coil springs hold treble keys in place 
and they detach for easy key removal. 

In fact, every part of a Scandalli is made easily acces- 
sible. Remove the grill and the entire trebie is revealed. 
The bass section is removable too. 

It is this quality—the sum of many little extras—that 
adds up to Scandalli’s superb sound and ease of play. 

And it’s nice to know that all this costs much less than 
you might think. Scandalli models are priced from $295 
to $595. Distributed exclusively by Chicago Musical 
Instrument Co., 7373 N: Cicero Avenue, Lincolnwood, 
Chicago 46, Illinois. * 
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JACKETS 


Beautiful spotlight | 
colors: Red, Powder 
Blue, Gold, Grey, Roy- 

al, Peacock Blue, | 
White, Maroon. Top ; |# 
quality fabrics. Fully ‘3 
lined. $17.90 ¢ 


Also available with 
black shawl. 


TARTAN PLAID 
JACKETS 


Authentic and modern 
tartans in Red, Grey, 


Blue, Yellow, Green, ’ 


Rust, Charcoal. New, 
slim-line lapels. Full 
perspiration-proof |lin- 
ing. 


Men’s and girls’ 2 or 3 
button models. Patch 
or flap pockets. In 
stripes, plaids and 
solids. 


TUX PANTS ... $9.50 
CUMMERBUND & TIE SET... . $3.50 


All garments manufactured in our own modern 
factory. Satisfaction guaranteed, or your money 
back. Men’s and boys’ shawl collar jackets in 
stock for immediate delivery. Blazers and girls’ 
shawl collar jackets manufactured to order. 
Write, wire or phone your order now... . or 
ask for free illustrated brochure with swatches. 


SAXONY CLOTHES err. w 
230 CANAL ST., N.Y.C. 13, N.Y. » WOrth 4-6039 
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ne of the prevailing miscon- 
QO ceptions about music teach- 
ing, as about other teaching, 
| has to do with the basic idea of the 
| word “fundamentals.” In music this 
| is particularly unfortunate. It sounds 
very nice, and in keeping with mod- 
| ern trends, to urge more attention 
| to fundamentals, without stopping 
to think what the fundementals of 
music really are. According to com- 
| mon practice, the teacher who wants 
| to devote more time to the “funda- 
mentals” immediately sets about de- 
voting more time to scales, key sig- 
natures, names of lines and spaces 
and finding “do”, without realizing 
that these are not the true funda- 
mentals of music at all, but only the 
terminology having to do with an 
important and useful kind of musi- 
cal short-hand, with which we write 
down the music that we hear. 

But important as this short-hand 

| is, it is not actually fundamental 
to music. By very definition, the 
word “fundamental” refers to foun- 
dation, and is something that we 
cannot do without. Our common 
variety of musical notation is only 
one of several possible kinds, some 
of which are completely different 
from ours. We can even have music 
in a limited way without notation, 
| something which would not be pos- 
| sible if the notation were truly a 
fundamental. Witness some of the 
| uneducated folk song singers of other 
lands;—one may play the guitar well, 
with skillful technic and expressive 
interpretation, without being able to 
_read music. Such a singer under- 
stands the true fundamentals of 
| musical expression, even though he 
may be unable to read our ordinary 
musical notation. 

The true fundamentals of music 
have to'do with rhythm, melodic 
line, phrasing, harmony and musical 
structure. These are the things that 
make music what it is. These are 
the things which must be more fully 
understood if we are to develop into 
mature musical individuals. For 
optimum musical expzrience we 
must know how to handle basic 
musical notation, but the real under- 
standing of music is something far 


above these basic superficialities. 

This has very practical applica- 
tions. It is no ivory tower theorizing. 
An acceptance, in practice, of the 
true meaning of fundamentals is 
comparable to acceptance of the 
“sround rules” in a ball game. In 
every day use, it means that the 
teacher who undewtands the impor- 
tance of the real fundamentals of 
music, as contrasted with the funda- 
mentals of musical notation, will, 
in teaching general music, spend 
the bulk of her time with real, 
living, vital music, instead of devot- 
ing the major portion to defining 
lines and spaces, sharps and flats. It 
means that, when you teach a child 
music, you must get him interested 
in the music first, and teach him 
the tools as needed. The mistaken 
way is to teach him all about the 
tools in the (often forlorn) hope 
that he will become so interested in 
the means that he will automatically 
want to learn how to use them. But 
what if he doesn’t follow your hope, 
and becomes interested in the tools? 
What then? This is by no means an 
idle question. It has happened in 
countless thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of cases. 

An understanding of the signifi- 
cance of all this could well materially 
reduce the number of children who 
say in effect what one child put into 
words: “I like music but I don’t like 
schoo] music.” 

It stands to reason that a great 
many teachers, being conscientious 
as they are, will try to teach what 
they think are fundamentals of mu- 
sic. If they think that a knowledge of 
notation and facts about music are 
truly fundamental, they will devote 
their major efforts to those things. 
If, on the other hand, they can be 
helped to realize that what music 
can do to us and for us is the im- 
portant thing, and that a real grasp 
of this comes through a developed 
responsiveness to melodic line, tone 
quality, harmony, rhythm, phrasing 
and musical form, they will probab- 
ly try just as much to teach these 
true fundamentals of music. Any- 
way, it ought to be worth a try! 

THE END 
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Frets and History 
(Continued from page 48) 
ear, one must not avail oneself of 
such extravagance. If, however, he 
lacks this, he is useless for music and 
it were better he took a wood axe 
than a violin in His hand.” 

Spohr believed in what he termed 
“mental measurement” of intervals, 
since “for the attainment of the 
notes in perfect tune, it is not suffi- 
cient merely to place the fingers me- 
chanically.”” (Henry Holmes, Editor, 
Spohr’s Violin School. London: no 
date) The two volumes of Carl 
Flesch’s The Art of Violin Playing 
make no mention of frets. It would 
seem that Flesch assumes the student 
worthy of playing the violin needs 
no artifices. Leopold Auer, who ad- 
vocated teacher and student playing 
in unison for the development of 
good intonation, writes, “If your 
teacher is really conscientious he will 
not pass over a single false note.” 
Auer, the teacher of Heifetz, Mil- 
stein, Elman, Zimbalist, etc., was 
obviously not in tune with Mr. Ba- 
bitz and the psychologists who object 
to frustrating interruptions. 

Forty years ago, Leopold Auer la- 
mented that musical instruction is 
not “. . . subjected to proper stand- 
ards and adequate supervision .. . 
anyone who takes a fancy to give mu- 





sic lessons may—if he can receive a 
few pupils—enter, the profession. 
We would not knowingly consult a 
surgeon or dentist who !acks accred- 
itation, but the music teacher needs 
nothing but students. Evidently the 
body is important but music is not. 
If frets wil’ help make Mary happy 
—why not? 

In the 17th-century for example, 
the English and French did not ac- 
cept the violin as we do today, in 
part because the influence of the 
medieval Catholic Church, with its 
fear of sensual responses and indi- 
viduality, had not lost its hold. An 
English diarist, John Evelyn, wrote 
in 1662, “Instead of the ancient, 
grave, and solemn wind musiq ac- 
companying the organ, was intro- 
duc’d a concert of twenty-four vio- 
lins between every pause . . . better 
suiting a tavern or play house than 
a Church.” (David G. Weiss, Samuel 
Pepys, Curtoso. Pittsburgh: 1957.) 
Similarly, in Shakespeare‘s Tam- 
ing of the Shrew, written sometime 
between 1594 and 1598, Hortensio 
says to the father of the girl he is 
courting (and to whom he is teach- 
ing the lute): 

“I did but tell her she mistook her 

frets, ... 

‘Frets call you these?’ quoth she; 
‘T'll fume with them’: 


~~ 


BA The 101 portable 


OVER 4% HOURS 


And with that word, she struck me 
on the head, ... 
While she did call me rascal fiddler 
And twangling Jack, with twenty 
such vile terms... .” (Act II, Sc. 
1) 
In the 1620's, Owen Feltham (or 
Felltham), an English writer known 
mainly for his work Resolves, Di- 
vine, Moral, and Political, wrote: “It 
is a kind of disparagement for a man 
to be a common fiddler. It argues his 
neglect of better employment, and 
that he hath spent much time on a 
thing unnecessarie.”” And in an entry 
for February 4, 1662, Samuel Pepys 
writes that he heard a Mr. Templer 
describe the therapeutic qualities of 
the violin: “. . . He is a great trav- 
eler and, speaking of the tarantula, 
he says that all the harvest long there 
are fiddlers go up and down the field 
everywhere, in the expectation of 
being hired by those that are stung.” 
An anonymous English epigram, dat- 
ing from around 1670, accords the 
violin more status: 


“In former days we had the violin 
Ere the true instrument had come 
about 
But now we say since this all ears 
doth win 
The violin hath put the viol out.” 
France resisted the violin, for other 
than dance accompaniment, well in- 
to- the 18th-century. In 1705, a 
French composer and champion of 
Lully, Jean-Laurent Le Cerf de la 
Viéville, in his Comparaison de la 
Musique Italienne et de la Musique 
Francaise, wrote, “The violin is not 
noble; everyone agrees on this.” 


That was the Old World. And in 
the New—no one can deny the great 
value of public school instrumental 
programs in making music available 
to children who might not otherwise 
come in contact with it, but when 
the National Association of Music 
Merchants estimates that there are 
approximately 26,000 school orches- 
tras and 47,000 brass bands, we 
should remember that quantity is 





ON ONE TAPE! 


with the amazing new Sony 101 Portable Tape Recorder | 


This remarkable instrument has so many more top quality 
features than any other bantam portable on the market, 
yet sells for only $99.50. Full seven inch tape reels (twice 
the capacity of most), instantaneous two-speed selection, 
dual-track recording and playback, V.U. Meter, automatic 
tape lifters, safety lock record button, dynamically bal- 
anced flywheel, dynamic microphone — and many, many 
more! Investigate the amazing Sony 101—lightweight, com- 
pact, and with high-fidelity reproduction to meet the most 
critical standards. 


not quality. In the case of violin 
teaching, the moment we use frets, 
we are short-changing the student 
who can sing in tune, and also deny- 
ing him the vocal heritage of his 
instrument. And if the student can- 
not sing in tune, and frets are used, 
we are permitting deception. Then 
we are the Dodo in Alice in Wonde?- 
land, who marks out the course of a 
race in a circle, and after everyone 
has run around the circle for half an 
hour, cries, “The race is over!’ 
Whereupon the question arises, “But 
who has won?” and the Dodo an- 
swers, “Everybody has won, and all 
must have prizes.” THE END 


Other Sony tape recorders 
include the 4 track stereo 
deck at $89.50, the 262SL 
with parallel and sound-on- 
sound recording at $199.50 
and the Sterecorder 300, a 
complete 4 & 2 track port- 
able stereo tape system at 
only $399.50. m= For liter- 
-ature or nearest dealer 
write Superscope, Inc., 


Dept.C, Sun Valley, Calif. 





THE 
INSTRUMENT 
DOES 

MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE | 


Frank Piersol writes: “No matter how skil- 
fully and conscientiously we teach and no matter 
how gifted and eager the student is to learn, 
the instrument itself is an extremely important 
factor. The less time consumed in learning « 
play in tune, the less effort needed to acquire 
correct dynamic control, the less one must pre- 
occupy oneself with purely mechanical matters 
the easier and more quickly will the student 
begin to master the art of playing with beauty 
intelligence and feeling. 

Before buying or recommending any instrument, 
know all you should about the manufacturer — 
particularly his reputation for excellence in each 
specific field of instrument making. The instru- 
ment as your basic teaching tool does make a 


difference! 


Frank Piersol, newly elected president of the College Band 
Directors National Association, is director of bands at lowa 
Stare University and regarded as one of the nation’s most 
successful music educators 











W. T. Armstrong Co., Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 
Band Directors: Ask your dealer to put you on his 


Makers of the Complete Range of Open Pipe \‘oices mailing list to receive copies of Armstrong's magazine 
— C Concert, Eb Soprano and G Alto Flutes, Piccolos Flute Forum —a publication devoted entirely to the 
interests of players and teachers of the flute. 
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NEW YORK'’S CITY CENTER 


a musical 


MEGCA 


by robert cumming 


he New York City Center has 
! become a theatre of the world. 
With one foot in the world of 
reality and the other in the world of 
illusion, it may now be recognized 
for contributing the most noble and 
effective service to ‘““American music” 
in both the broad and restricted 
sense of the phrase. 

Music, and, indeed, life, presents 
many purposes and achievements, 
but there is no native organization 
with which to compare the unique 
City Center of Music and Drama. It 


1. Herbert Bliss and Diana Adams in 
Hershy Kay's “Western yi sea ag 2. (L 
to R) John Alexander, Claramae Turner 
and William Chapman in “Il Tabarro.” 
3. The spectacular City Center Ballet per- 
forming the “Gounod Symphony.” 4. Doug- 
las Moore’s “The Ballad of Baby Doe.” 
5. Patricia Brooks and Chester Ludgin in 
Robert Ward’s “The Crucible.” 6. Ping, 
Pang and Pong from “Turandot.” 
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Right, Norman Kelley, Regina 
Sarfaty and John Reardon in 
Moore’s “The Wings of the Dove.” 


Below, Maria Di Gerlando and 
Marta Kokolska in “Suor Angelica.” 
Bottom, Violette Verdy and Edward 

Villella in Gassmann and §Sala’s 

“Electronics” ballet. 


is the American sounding-board of 
new music. The City Center pro- 


| vides the door on which an Amer- 
_ican composer, armed with a new 
| score, may pound. 


The Center was born in 1944 in 
an attempt to satisfy a hungry audi- 


| ence. There was a distinct shortage 


of opera, musical comedy, drama and 
ballet on a professional level. The 
public was interested in creations of 
its time, and the best American 
singers and dancers left home year 
after year to seek opportunities 
abroad. There was no major league 
workshop for experimental works 
and promising performers. A giant 
segment of New York music lovers 


| stayed away from the Metropolitan 
| Opera House, Carnegie Hall and 


Broadway musicals mainly because 


| the scale of prices was beyond thei 
| budget. 


The potential audience was young, 


revolutionary and concerned more 
| with the music itself than the indi- 
| vidual performer. There were no 


claques to support the overweening 


| pride of rival prima donnas. And the 


integral portion of the silent cru- 
saders for a native mrusic—the mu- 


sical intelligentsia of a growing aver- 
age-income group—wanted these new 
works, unavailable in the larger opera 
houses which offer high-priced repe- 
titions of the same works each season 
in a foreign tongue. 

But every institution is the length- 
ened shadow of a single man. Laszlo 
Halasz came to America in 1936 en- 
chanted with the idea of a small, 
permanent opera house comparable 
to those of Germany, Italy, Austria 
and his native Hungary. Although 
he had conducted at the Vienna 
Volksoper, as well as in Rome, 
Prague and Budapest, and had as- 
sisted Arturo Toscanini and Bruno 
Walter at the Salzburg Festivals, he 
was practically unknown here. After 
assorted conducting engagements in 
St. Louis, New York, Chicago and 
Philadelphia, he discovered the 
“Mecca Temple,” built by a_fra- 
ternal order twenty years earlier, re- 
named the “Cosmopolitan Opera 
House” and occasionally used by 
Leopold Stokowski and the N.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra. (Leonard 
Bernstein, conducting the New York 
City Symphony Orchestra, later used 
the temple as a concert hall.) 





Left, Norman Treigie, Frank 
Porretta and Doris Yarick 
in “Gianni Schicchi.” 


Below, Walton’s “Troilus 
and Cressida” featuring 
Phyllis Curtin and 
William Chapman. 


The ornate building was destined 
to make Halasz’ dream come true. It 
had an auditorium with a_ well- 
equipped stage, space for studios, 
chorus rehearsal rooms, ballet prac- 
tice halls, room for storage of scen- 
ery, construction materials and ward- 
robe. Halasz then convinced Mayor 
LaGuardia to convert the temple 
into a “city center of music and 
drama” to provide opera, ballet and 
drama at reasonable prices. (Since 
that time, the rental price paid to 
the owner of the building, the City 
of New York, has been an annual 
token of one dollar! In this practical 
way, the city “subsidizes” the organ- 
ization.) 

The company rang up its first cur- 
tain on February 21, 1944, with fif- 
teen singers, two conductors and a 
stage director. Costumes were bor- 
rowed from the St. Louis Municipal 
Opera, but the production was fresh 
and spontaneous, two qualities usual- 
ly lacking in grand opera. It was a 
memorable Tosca, and has remained 
in the repertory ever since. There 
were eight performances during the 
first trial season; the following fall 
sixteen more were added. The dream 
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had begun to take shape, borrowing 
from reality as a loom, weaving il- 
lusion. 

Strauss’ Ariadne auf Naxos, pre- 
viously unheard in the United States, 
was warmly received for several sea- 
sons, as were Offenbach’s The Tales 
of Hoffmann, Strauss’ Der Rosenkav- 
alier and Salome, Wagner’s Die Met- 
stersinger, Debussy’s Pelléas et Méli- 
sande, Menotti’s The Medium and 
Prokofiev's Love for Three Oranges. 
Massenet’s Werther was not success- 
ful, nor was Giordano’s Andrea Ché- 
nier and Flotow’s Martha. Neverthe- 
less, the production of novelties con- 
tinued. William Grant Still’s Trouw- 
bled Island and Tamkin’s The Dyb- 
buk were given world premieres, and 
additional interesting operas such as 
Wolf-Ferrari’s The Four Ruffians 
continued to appear. 

Haldsz, the director and impres- 
sario, left the city largely indebted 
to him in 1951 when he resigned to 
devote his future to conducting 
abroad. His competent successor for 
four years was Joseph Rosenstock, 
whose list of successes was impres- 
sive indeed, topped by Rossini’s scin- 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Fela Sowande’s 


Settings of 


AMERICAN 
NEGRO 
SPIRITUALS 


ALL I DO 
SATBB with piano 


COULDNT HEAR 
NOBODY PRAY 
SATB a cappella with So- 
prano Solo 


DE ANGELS ARE 
WATCHIN’ 


SATTB a capella with So- 
prano and Tenor Soli 


GOIN’ TO SET DOWN 
SATB a capella with Sopra- 
no Solo 


HEAV’N BELLS ARE 


RINGIN’ 
SATB a cappella with Solo 


NOBODY KNOWS 

DE TROUBLE I SEE 
SATB a cappella 

SIT DOWN SERVANT 
TTBB a cappella with Tenor 

Solo 

STAN’ STILL JORDAN 

SATBB a cappella 


WHEEL, OH WHEEL 
SATB a cappella 


WID A SWORD IN 


MA HAN’ 
SATBB a cappella 


e 


G. Ricordi & Co. 


16 West Gist Street 
New York 23, N. Y. 
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BY 
| RUTH W. 
| STEVENS 


omance thrilled the youthful 

soprano, her blond ponytail 

and pink ruffles trembling in 
rapport. Standing alone before the 
mike (thank goodness for modern 
amplifers), she was deliciously aware 
that all eyes (and most ears) in 
the city park were turned her way. 
Behind her, the shirt-sleeved mem- 
bers of our town band were sweating 
out a draggy accompaniment, while 
their rotund leader flailed his arms 
like a windmill, and besought his 
musicians quite audibly to “pick it 
up.” Before her, the considerable, 
casually dressed audience relaxed 
under the stars and the high swaying 
elms and loved every minute of it. 
So did I. 

With a musical heritage like mine, 
this was understandable. Daughter 
of Ottumwa, Iowa’s “Music Man,” I 
had been raised on weekly summer 
evening concerts in this same little 
city park: In winter, more ambitious 
programs were presented inside our 
splendiferous Grand Opera House, 
complete with white bearskin draped 
podium, natty uniforms, and as- 
sorted sound effects. 


60 


So, many years later, how heart- 
warming to realize that this truly 
American tradition, the al fresco 
band concert, was still very much 
alive! Even allowing for a generous 
amount of nostalgia on my part, and 
a varied, distinctly popular musical 
menu, I still maintain the institution 
is all to the good. 

Granted, most people attending 
these prograrns are not those with a 
knowledgeable set of concert values. 
Probably classed as “middle brows,” 
they come for a different kind of lis- 
tening. Granted too, their attention 
often wanders, distracted particular- 
ly by lively young sprouts working 
off excess steam before bedtime. 

But where else can one find a bet- 
ter place for informal relaxing? 
They listen, comfortably seated 
around the edge of the green in the 
family car, loud honks on the horn 
signalling appreciative applause. Or 
stretched out on the grass with a bot- 
tle of pop. Maybe not really listening 
more than a third of the time. I sup- 
pose that is one reason band pieces 
are seldom long and heavy. About 
six minutes of something fast and 
tuneful, preferably familiar, is par 
for the course. 

This wonderful custom of town 
band music making began in New 
England and reached its peak in the 
middle eighties. Their town greens 
were ideal settings and their sum- 
mers mild. Then, as now, most of 
the musicians had to make their liv- 
ing at other trades, but music was 
their hobby. The mechanical im- 
provements were made in the instru- 
ments, the makeup of the band re- 
mained about the same, brasses pre- 
dominating, followed by reeds and 
drums. Since the Civil War people 
have liked that instrumentation and 
still do. Lethargic indeed is the in- 
dividual who does not respond to a 
rousing march tune played on shiny 
horns. 

The heyday of the lucrative and 
immensely popular concert bands 
playing in the great amusement 
parks roughly spanned the years be- 
tween 1875 and 1925. Small towns 
no longer could afford these tre- 
mendous attractions, but transpor- 
tation companies, who mostly owned 
the parks, found them a veritable 
gold mine. Their steam trains, inter- 
urbans and ferry boats carried thou- 
sands to these famous parks and sea- 
side resorts. The customers were 
more than happy to pay handsome 
fees to see dramatic conducting and 
splendid musicianship. 

Patrick §. Gilmore was the first of 
these showmen supreme, presenting 
mass festivals which featured the 


best bands and singers of Europe 
and America. Underneath his ex- 
travagant displays Gilmore was a 
solid musician. john Philip Sousa, 
his worthy successor, fared equally 
well with a sure-fire formula of high 
musical standards, deft showman- 
ship, and his own matchless marches. 

These rich years petered out final- 
ly with the coming of radio, the 
phonograph and rapid private trans- 
portation. With the passing of the 
huge amusement parks, the concert 
bands were deprived of both audi- 
ence and revenue. The final blow 
was the rise of the American jazz 
band. 

But the small (and sometimes not 
so small) town band refused to ac- 
cept its death knell and happily the 
people would not let it. It is impos- 
sible to list all the fine bands still 
regularly perlorming. One especially 
impressive record is that of the Al- 
lentown, Pa., band which has a con- 
tinuous record of performance since 
1828. The Goldman Band of New 
York has played for over forty years 
and is still going strong, plus its 
Guggenheim series of free concerts. 
The approximately two hundred U.S. 
service bands are richly endowed and 
present dazzling performances. 

But to return to Iowa, where we 
enjoy more free outdoor band con- 
certs than any other state, and audi- 
ences grow in size every year. They 
are rewarded by hearing such or- 
ganizations as the Ft. Dodge Muni- 
cipal Band, led by the eminent Karl 
King, the “March King.” Iowa has 
a unique law which guarantees that 
the state will pay a certain percent 
of what the municipality levies as a 
band tax. Here in Ottumwa, the. 
band tax levy is approximately one- 
quarter of a mill for 1962. 

A comparatively recent develop- 
ment in most small towns are the 
concerts given by high schcol bands. 
These have the blessing of labor, 
parents and teachers. Our college 
and university bands are in a differ- 
ent class, of course, with remarkably 
proficient performances. Tours of 
Europe of both college and high 
school bands from all over our na- 
tion are increasingly common. Their 
concerts and behavior are a credit to 
our country, and their reception 
abroad unbelievably gratifying. 

I do not suppose that out here in 
Iowa or anywhere else for that mat- 
ter, there is danger we will ever be- 
come too cultural. I would hate to 
see the time come when the band 
concert in the park, an evening’s get- 
together of friends and neighbors for 
pleasurable listening, fades from the 
summer scene. THE END 





Opera “On Camera” 
(Continued from page 40) 


a third arm, and the wrong dress can 
make a 98-pound sub-deb look more 
like a Notre Dame fullback. But as 
it turned out, my fears were un- 
founded. I received expert advice on 
what to wear, and a highly specialized 
make-up man won my gratitude and 
admiration by successfully “translat- 
ing” my own preferences into just 
the right values for the television 
screen. 

Acting techniques are also quite 
different, and the opera veteran, 
trained to enlarge every gesture and 
expression, must learn that the car- 
dinal rule for television is to do just 
the opposite and underplay every- 
thing. The slightest movement is 
enlarged by the camera, and record- 
ed in all its baldface horror. And the 
camera may “zoom in” at any 
moment for a close-up of your warb- 
ling tonsils. Studio directors never 
tire of repeating that television is an 


intimate medium, and they're so | 


right. Sometimes you feel the audi- 
ence is watching the performance 
through a keyhole—or a magnifying 
glass. 

Then too, the studio set is like a 
doll’s house by comparison with an 
opera house. The elaborate pagean- 
try often staged at the Metropolitan 
simply can’t be reproduced on tele- 
vision—unless, as some wit once re- 
marked, everyone in the cast is under 
six inches tall! Since changes can be 
accomplished by a _ split-second 
change to anothcr camera, and since 
there are only station breaks instead 


of 15-minute intermissions, changes 


of costume must be made at light- 
ning speed. And, if you're appearing 
on a variety show, there is the prob- 
lem of setting the right mood, which 
can be quite a job for a singer if, for 
example, she happens to follow a 
guest chimpanzee or a dancing bear! 


Of course the lighting is different, | 


too. Camera work requires much 
stronger illumination than the stage, 
and the lights are trained squarely 
on your face, so that you can’t really 
see anything beyond the glassy, un- 
blinking eye of the camera. Suddenly 
you realize that literally millions of 
people are seeing you through that 
cold, objective little lens, instead of 
the mere 3600 pairs of eyes which 
observe you from afar when the 
house is packed at the Met. The ex- 
perience is awe-inspiring, and it can 
be either thrilling or overwhelming, 
depending on whether you feel your 
performance is your best or your 
absolute worst. It makes you realize 
why so many hours of preparation 
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RMC /REYNOLDS 
MPO 
BB} Sousaphone 


FIBERGLAS 


‘129 


Choice of two school colors 
and 3-letter school identi- 
fication for $25 additional. 


MODEL SU-14 


This is the world’s only Sousaphone built to artist specifications 
with bows AND bell all strongly made of genuine Fiberglas by 
Owens-Corning. Finish of this Contempora artist model is just 
as smooth and deluxe as its twin all-brass model . . . a favorite 
of fine Sousaphone players for many years. Significant differences 
of the Fiberglas model are elimination of extra weight (10 lbs. 
lighter) and complete freedom from dents in the most vulnerable 
areas. Special acoustical properties of the Fiberglas model 
provide cleaner tone definition, mighty power without distortion 
or “cracking,” and faster response. This new Contempora is 
NOT a student model copy but is artist built throughout. Com- 
pare this beautiful instrument’s appearance with any other 
Sousaphone... play it in comparison and be doubly sure! 


RICHARDS MUSIC CORPORATION — 
Elkhart, Indiana \, 


the most respected \ + 
name in music 











‘CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


CHORAL MUSIC 


BUXTEHUDE Christmas Motet (Ip Duici Jubilo) (S)AAB 
BRUCKNER _ Motet (Christ is Born for Us) SATB 


ORGAN MUSIC 
BALBATRE Deux Noels 
GIGOUT Grand Choeur Dialogue 
LE BEGUE Deux Noels 
PHILIP Cing Pieces Faciles sur des Noels Provencaux 
ST. REQUIER La Messe de Noel du Debutant 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


BALBATRE Noel with four Variations— 
oboe (flute) and clarinet, oboe (flute) and bassoon 1.00 


BERLIOZ Trio of the Young Ishmaelites from “L’Fnfance du 
Christ”— 2 flutes and harp/piano 1.25 


BIZET Agnus Dei—trumpet and piano, trombone and piano .80 
MOZART Alleluia—4 horns, 4 violins 10 
PURCELL Trumpet Voluntary—full brass and organ 2.50 
REBIKOFF Valse from “The Christmas Tree” —string orchestra 1.50 
STRINGFIELD To a Star—flute and piano. . 60 
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have been spent preparing for an 
appearance which may be less than 
four minutes long. 

Acoustics are radically different. 
Since TV opera is usually produced 
in the sound studio, microphone 
pickup is all-important. There is 
virtually no “bounceback” or echo 
in the studio, which is fine for the 
microphone, but requires some ad- 
justing from the opera singer. If one 
is accustomed to the resonance of a 
hall designed for live listening, one 
almost unconsciously relies on the 
familiar sensation of “something 
coming back”, and misses it at first. 

Another major change is the audi- 
ence, if there is one. On stage, you 
direct both your voice and your 
action toward the house, and you 
judge your volume by the distance 
between you and the last row in the 
balcony. In the television studio, 
the size of the “house” has little or 
nothing to do with it, and the audi- 
ence can do no more than reassure 
you that there are other living and 
breathing people alive in the world. 
Your singing registers on an over- 
head mike, and your acting is di- 
rected at whatever camera (you 
hope) happens to be trained on you 
at any given moment. A little red 
light tells you which one to play to, 
and you follow it with the tip of 
your nose as it bounces from camera 
to camera, praying that the audience 
really sees your face, and not the 
loose strand of hair you’ve just felt 
brushing the back of your neck. 

And last, but certainly not least, 
is the utterly different attitude to- 
ward time. When you sing an aria 
for television, a stopwatch clocks to 
the last second how long it takes in 
rehearsal. On the air the least change 
in tempo, or the tiniest variation in 
the length of a held note means 
trouble. If you're as little as five 
seconds too long, the director will be 
tearing his hair. If you’re ten seconds 
over, he may shoot himself. Knowing 
that it’s less disastrous to finish too 
soon than too late, I have to restrain 
the impulse to race giddily along, 
like a track star trying to set a new 
record for the 50-yard dash. Taping 
the show in advance is one way to 
get around the time problem and 
also to relieve the fear all performers 
have of making a serious ‘“‘booboo” 
when they’re on the air and nothing 
can be done to save the situation. 

But, in spite of its harrowing 
moments, I suppose you might say 
that I’m really crazy about television. 
And I'd have to admit you're right, 
because I keep coming back for 
more. I guess I’m “hooked” for life! 

THE END 





Qoar Concert 


audience there is but a minority 

who are trained music.ans, per- 
haps about five percent could be so 
classified. The audience is made up 
primarily of individuals who enjoy 
music enough to feel that they would 
like to get better acquainted with it. 
As a result, when they are ap- 
proached by the Organized Concert 
Volunteer during the membership 
campaign, they decide to purchase 
a series ticket. 

The time arrives for the first con- 
cert and the novitiate prepares to 
go to what may well be his first 
evening at a full vocal or instru- 
mental recital. He is a bit skeptical 
but decides to attend. It is at this 
point that the artist has a golden 
opportunity to make a real contri- 
bution to the musical life of the 
patron. If the concert-goer enjoys 
the recital, he will be anxious to 
return for the next program and, 
in all probability, he will renew his 
subscription. If, however, he is un- 
happy about what he hears, the saga 
is likely to come to a very hasty end- 
ing. At this point, you are likely 
to ask, “Just what can the artist do 
to remedy the situation?” I feel that 
he can give a great deal more atten- 
tion to his choice of selections. It 
appears to me that all too often the 
artist is so intent on building his 
program that he overlooks his audi- 
ence. He presents a recital that is 
totally unfamiliar. This can be and 
often is a very trying experience to 
the listener. In music, as in life, we 
enjoy the “thrill of recognition.” 
Let me add that I am fully aware 
of the fact that selecting a program 
is difficult. If the numbers are too 
familiar, people feel that the artist 
has no regard for their musical taste. 
If the selections are unfamiliar, 


I n the average Organized Concert 
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by Herman Rosenthal 


there is dissatisfaction. It is my con- 
viction, however, that there can be 
a happy medium and that in a pro- 
gram devoted to four groups of 
songs or instrumental solos, there 
should be one group that most 
people know and enjoy. 

I often ask individuals their re- 
action to a program and their re- 
ply is “Let’s face it; the first group 
was sung in German, the next in 
French, then came a group of Italian 
songs and finally four unfamiliar 
numbers in English. This is a lot for 
me to take,” is the comment and all 
too often it is a justifiable one. 

I would remind the artist that 
people don’t come to concerts to be 
educated. They come to relax and be 
entertained. This is one of the rea- 
sons why programs by Montovani 
and the Boston “Pops” are looked 
forward to with such enthusiasm 
year after year. They do familiar 
numbers in a superb manner and 
audiences are delighted with what 
they hear. Very often we find that 
when introduction to music classes 
are offerred in night school, there 
may be twenty or twenty-five persons 
who register for them. In the same 
city there may be a thousand who 
buy tickets for Community Concerts 
so it is quite obvious that education 
is not the prime motive for individ- 
uals subscribing to a concert series. 

I feel confident that the aforesaid 
comments will be taken as sugges- 
tions offered in a constructive man- 
ner. In an earlier article I urged my 
audience to understand the artist 
and his role. In this one, I am ask- 
ing the artist to think about his au- 
dience. If we co-operate, we help 
build a better musical life in our 
country and we will make music 
an even more potent force in con- 
temporary society. THE END 
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Under this general title Music JOURNAL intends from time to time to publish 

comments and articles by outstanding band directors in our schools and The Over-All Approach 
colleges, who were invited to contribute their views and opinonnaon{tUO 
lines suggested by the questionnaire below. ED. ne of the greatest problems 
[1] What do you consider the chief problems connected with your work? facing bandmasters today is 
[2] Comment on the comparative significance of the marching band and that of achieving recognition 
concert band. [3] What ave your views on repertoire? Do you approve of of the band as a first-rate concert 
‘concentrating on a few compositions or covering as wide a range of the band = Organization—a serious medium of 
literature as possible? [4] How do you feel about competitions and appear- expression worthy of the best efforts 
ances at festivals and conventions? [5| What is your attitude on arrange- of our finest contemporary composers. 
ments and instrumentation for bands? [6] In what ways can music pub- lo realize this goal we must have 


lishers and instrument-makers be helpful to your work? greater virtuosity on the part of our 
players, continued research on the 


part of manufacturers to further im- 
prove our instruments, a stabiliza- 
tion of our instrumentation, and 
unceasing effort on the part of pub- 
lishers and conductors to swell the 
already impressive list of original 
works by fine composers for the band. 
I am happy to say that the College 
Band Directors National Associa- 
tion and other similar professional 
organizations are dedicated to and 
are making significant progress to- 
ward this goal. 

Frank A. ‘Piersol, President 

College Band Directors 

National Association 


.. Meaningful Experience 


The instrumental music program 
in our public schools is facing many 
pressures brought on by the current 
world race for scientific achievement 
and leadership. These pressures have 
forced some administrators to curtail 
the music program and in other 
instances to eliminate vital areas of 
it entirely. This is a deplorable 
situation and one that should be 
met with a challenge rather than an 
acceptance. 

Within the last twenty-five or more 
years most leaders in the field of 
public education have come to recog- 
nize music as an integral part of the 
over-all school program. Our nation- 
al leaders, for the most part, are 
cognizant of the contribution of the 
arts to the development of the hu- 
man being. Proof of this lies in the 
fact that we have an exchange of 
cultural programs with foreign coun- 
tries. But this recognition of music 
education as a necessary factor to 
the over-all school program could 
very well come to nought if we allow 
the present trend towards an un- 
balanced curriculum to continue. 

First and most important of all, 
instrumental music education must 
be a “meaningful experience’ for 
the student if it is to justify its place 
in the school curriculum. This cannot 
be accomplished by poorly trained 
or indifferent music directors. Wheth- 
er it be at the elementary or the 





secondary level, a highly trained and 
devoted musical personnel is indis- 
pensable. The instrumental music 
program cannot be superficial. Such a 
program is and will be subject to 
severe criticism as the demand for 
student time increases in other fields. 

Perhaps, in our effort to teach 
every child to make music and to 
respond to it in order to prepare 
him for a _ well-rounded life, we 
have not focused enough attention 
on the training of the musically 
gifted—especially those who intend 
to enter schools of higher learning 
to prepare for a teaching career in 
music education. It is from the ranks 
of these students that our future 
teachers are drawn. The effectiveness 
of the college music education train- 
ing program is dependent on a mean- 
ingful and worthwhile pre-college 
preparation. Music, as in any other 
field of learning, must have a solid 
foundation on which to build. There- 
fore, it is of the utmost importance 
that the ideal values of the art of 
music in all of its phases, not only 
playing skill, must be properly and 
thoroughly instilled in the child in 
his pre-college years. The schools of 
higher learning cannot produce in- 
spired and dedicated teachers if the 
potential teacher’s contact with music 
in his formative years has been super- 
ficial. On the other hand, the college 
music program must also be worth- 
while and meaningful of music edu- 
cation in the public schools. 

The answer to the current problem 
lies primarily in the hands of the 
music director. It is up to him to 
keep the instrumental] music pro- 
gram a vital part of the child’s edu- 
cation. He can do this only if he 
keeps the program within an edu- 
cational medium. If the prime func- 
tion of his program is “entertain- 
ment,” it certainly will not meet all 
the standards of the basic objectives 
of education. Since the teacher is the 
key person in a program designed 
to bring out the natural musicality 
in the students, the development of 
the teacher’s innate musical ability 
must be basic in that person’s train- 
ing. The goal of each teacher should 
be to inspire the student to an ever 
higher and better degree of excel- 
lence. But, to achieve this goal he, 
the director, must always be aware 
that in the minds of his students 
he must be the exemplar of excel- 
lence and not mediocrity. 

The present status of public school 
music is varied and inconsistent, but 
it is my personal belief that instru- 
mental music occupies and will oc- 
cupy a justifiable status in those 
schools where the director is quali- 
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fied and dedicated to putting forth 
every effort to making his program 
a “meaningful and worthwhile ex- 
perience” for the students. 

Willard I. Musser, 

State University College of 

Education, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Frankly and Personally 


Here are my answers to the ques- 
tions submitted by Music Journal to 
our bandmasters: 

1. There is no such thing as a 
“chief problem’; several. problems 
are tied together. I suppose the 
biggest headache is finding young 
players who can really play. The 
college band is the accepted leader 
in the band field since we don’t have 
enough professional bands of the 
caliber of the professional symphony. 
Therefore it is difficult to be a lead- 
er with nothing to lead. We 
spend the bulk of our time teaching 
fundamentals and musicianship. Also 
there is not enough time to devote to 
score study. We have to spend too 
much time teaching the students 
their major instruments. We lose too 
many talented and bright students 
to fields other than music. Example: 
The best young clarinetist I have 
ever had has gone on to study science 
at M,.3.-T. 

2. Without question the concert 
band carries greater significance in 
the eyes of the musician and the 
intelligent listener. But the general 
public judges most bands by their 
performance on the football field. 
We play to greater audiences on the 
footbal! field. Some bands maintain 
a high standard of playing proficiency 
on tlie field, but the majority are 
resorting to “leg” shows which please 
the football fan. Maybe this is what 
we are supposed to do, but since | 
am now in middle age I fail to have 
any significant reaction to a “leg” 
show. Even if the bands return to 
greater playing proficiency on the 
field, the marching band will not be 
as educational as the concert band. 

3. Repertoire for the band is get- 
ting better all of the time. We play 
few transcriptions because we have a 
fine University Symphony and a fine 
Civic Symphony. With only two re- 
hearsals a week it is difficult for us 
to cover a wide range of material 
so we concentrate on fewer works 
and try to perform them creditably. 
I think the band rehearsing daily 
should be able to cover much more 
material. I personally feel that one 
should cover as much repertoire as 
possible, but not at the expense of 
fine performance of good works. 


4. I grew up in the Hobart Indiana 
Band under the direction of Wm. 
D. Revelli. We were weaned on the 
contest. I won and I lost and feel 
that both experiences were good for 
me. Every place I go I find that 
areas that have contests have better 
bands. Contests are a great stimulus 
for practice and the achievement of 
perfection. Appearances at music 
conventions give the band a goal to 
strive for. I certainly favor both! 

5. The band instrumentation is 
like Topsy—it has just grown. I don’t 
believe that we have hit the right 
combination as yet. There is far too 
much doubling of voices in the band. 
This is brought on by the publishers’ 
frantic demand for pieces that sell 
and pieces that sell are demanded by 
the director who has a poor instru- 
mentation and wants to play things 
that “sound” with ‘his band. The 
“middle” of the band is always 
scored too thickly. I further think 
that the composer or arranger should 
not be bound by a publisher’s instru- 
mentation even if the band directors 
themselves have dictated it. Com- 
posers should be paid enough money 
for their efforts so that if they care 
to write for 3 melophones, | trom- 
bone, accordion, guitar and harp, 
that is the combination that should 
play it. Along with this line of think- 
ing—we are not developing young 
soloists and ensemble players in the 
band because the scores are always 
so thick that they never have to 
perform alone. 

6. Instrument-makers are doing a 
good job in helping us. They all 
have educational staffs and for the 
most part have men on these staffs 
that are not salesmen but musicians 
who know what the needs are. The 
publishers keep us informed of their 
materials and are most helpful in 
providing clinic materials, etc. 

William E. Rhoads 
University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


A Final Word 


Music publishers should publish 
full conductor’s scores of all com- 
positions and transcriptions; it is 
not necessary to spend time and 
money drafting and printing con- 
densed scores, as they are next to 
useless. To work at anything like 
full efficiency, a conductor must have 
printed in front of him exactly what 
the performers have printed in front 
of them. 

Jonathan Elkus, 

Director, Lehigh University Band 

Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
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Masters of the Baroque 
(Continued from page 38) 


Characteristic of the sonority of 
the Baroque orchestra are ihe 
plucked instruments such as the 
harpsichord, the various lutes, the 
harp and the guitar, as well as the 
somewhat dull sound of the older 
fretted string instruments (violas, 
viola da gamba, viola d'amore). The 
curved bow, the somewhat loose 
strings and the flatter bridge of 
these instruments, enable the per- 


former to play polyphonically, but 
he cannot achieve the intensive 
sound of the modern violin. Yet, al- 
so here it can be seen that the two 
periods overlap. For the modern 
string instruments, which can pro- 
duce a real crescendo from within, 
own their creation and Classical de- 
velopment (Guarneri, Amati, Strad- 
ivarl) to the Baroque. 

On the whole, the Baroque is dis- 
tinguished by a great variety of in- 
struments. Especially in Germany, 
even late in the 18th-ceutury, in- 
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Three Albums for Grades One and Two 
by QUINTO MAGANINI 


“IN THE BEGINNING” 
15 short duets 
for 2 flutes or 2 oboes or 2 saxophones 


price $1.50 


“TRIPLE PLAY” 
10 short trios 
for 3 flutes or 3 clarinets or 3 saxophones 


price $2.00 


“BEGINNERS’ LUCK” 
6 short quartets 
for 4 flutes or 4 clarinets or 4 saxophones 


price $2.50 


EDITION Musicus - NEW YORK 


INC. 
333 WEST 52nd STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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struments were still used which had 
already become obsolete in France 
and Italy. Such were various types 
of violas, the oboe da caccia, the 
oboe d’amore and recorders. It is 
typical of the modern nationalism 
to group the orchestral instruments 
(strings, woodwinds, brasses) accord 
ing to rational principles. In the 
older Baroque music, the instru- 
ments were arranged according to 
principles of characterization and 
often even in accordance with prin- 
ciples of sound symbolism. The best 
examples of this are the cantatas, 
passions and the concerti of Bach. 

The Classical principle of a cyclic 
form consisting of several move- 
ments (sonatas and symphonies) is, 
likewise, a product of the Baroque, 
where, as in the suite, the single 
dance movements creating diverse 


’ “affections” were joined into a great- 


er unit. The Baroque-Classical over- 


- lapping is also applicable to |the 


church-sonata, the concerto, ‘the 
Neapolitan symphony and _ tthe 
French overture. Of all these Baro- 
que forms in several movements only 
the sonata, symphony and concerto 
have survived. 

The French overture of the age 
of Louis XIV, with its slow, solemn 
introductory movement, the chatter- 
ing fugato and the slow conclusion 
symbolizes the appearance of the 
court at a “féte”’, the conversation 
of the eourtiers, and finally their 
departure. The Italian overture with 
its somewhat frivolous, noisy music 
is akin to the opera-buffa. The con- 
certo resembles the pompous atmos- 
phere of the Venetian and Roman 
palaces. In contrast to the broad 
melodic line of the Baroque are the 
often broken-up segments of the 
Classical melody. Some musicologists 
have interpreted this development 
as corresponding to the transition 
from the “ancien régime” with its 
expansive dimension, to the limited 
patterns of the bourgeoisie of the 
18th-century. 

However, the application of this 
philosophical point of view results 
in numerous contradictions. One 
should keep in mind the fact that at 
the time when Bach composed in 
Leipzig his great fugues, the Gold- 
berg Variations, the passions and 
cantatas, his friend Adolf Hasse, 
only a few miles away, in the Saxon 
capital of Dresden, wrote hyper- 
melodious operas in the Neapolitan 
style. We see here two different ex- 
pressions of Baroque thought and 
feeling. The one descending directly 
from the polyphonic style of the 
Middle Ages and, on the other hand, 
the florid arias, the babbling par- 





landi of the recitatives, the pathetic 
sighs and the bombastic ritornelle 
of the Neapolitan opera of the High 
Baroque, which have their roots in 
the Venetian and Florentine artistic 
traditions of the 17th-century. And 
yet both Bach and Hasse wear the 
same pompous wigs. They both ex- 
press themselves in the same verbose 
manner in their daily living and in 
their relations with their fellow-men. 
They use the same instruments, the 
structure of their melodies is similar, 
and they both favor excessive orna- 
mentation. In short, their personal- 
ities breache the spirit of their age. 

The Baroque music is based on 
types. In the old Italian operas, 
both in the seria and in the buffa, 
the same figures appear again and 
again, using the same manner of 
speech, expressing the same emo- 
tions and singing the same schematic 
da capo arias and recitatives. The 
characters in the operas of Mozart 
and Beethoven, on the other hand, 
are of flesh and blood, having noth- 
ing artificial about them and _ re- 
sponding to the spirit of the “new 
times”. The Baroque composer be- 
lieved that the various kinds of hu- 
man emotions such as joy, grief, 
pride, jealousy, etc. should be ex- 
pressed in a certain manner (the 
theory of affections). This is perhaps 
the reason why in the thematic ma- 
terial of J. S. Bach certain themes 
were found by Albert Schweitzer to 
appear over and over again (altered 
-of course); such as “striding motifs”, 
motifs of peace, pain, languor, 
fright, etc. On the whole, the music 
of the Baroque, as already men- 
tioned, is mainly music of ideas. 
Only recently, the music historian 
Smend has pointed out the great 
significance of symbolism in Bach’s 
music. Even numeral symbolism 


plays an important role in his mu- 


sic. The name Bach, for example, to 
which corresponds the number 14 
(B—2, A-—1, C-—3, H-—8) appears 
where he wishes to express some- 
thing very personal as, for instance, 
the theme of the first fugue in the 
Well-Tempered Clavier. Again, in 
the Cantata No. 140 “Wachet auf, 
ruft uns die Stimme” the numeral 
symbolism of twelve midnight is ex- 
pressed by the 12 strokes of the in- 
troductory bars, as well as by the 12 
entrances of the chorale. In this re- 
spect, Bach is closely connected with 
the medieval composers whose “mu- 
sica reservata” could be understood 
only by the initiated, that is, by 
those persons who could or ought 
to know the purely intellectual re- 
lationship between the music and 
certain events. This conception of 


music, which harks back to the old 
philosophy of ethics in music, and 
on which the music of the oriental 
higher civilizations is based, is in 
diametrical opposition to Classical 
and Romantic music. 

May we hope that the reader of 
these remarks and observations will 
not receive an all too confused pic- 
ture. As he has seen, the words 
Renaissance, Baroque and Classic- 
ism are, to be sure, on everybody's 
lips. But, when attempting to pene- 
trate their meaning, one encounters 
all kinds of difficulties which lie 


mainly in the weakness of the hu- 
man intellect to define phenomena 
of the human genius in simple 
terms. In the opinion of the writer, 
the loose usage of these terms is un- 
justified. We can, therefore, under- 
stand the aversion of many impor- 
tant music scholars to the transfer- 
ence of these terms to music. The 
paradox lies, however, only in the 
fact that these various expressions 
do, after all, convey the sensible 
idea that the prevailing state of 
mind of a given period is expressed 
in a characteristic way. THE END 
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NEW MUSIC 
for School Orchestra 
for College Orchestra 
for Community Orchestra 


A WREATH OF CAROLS arranged by Ralph Matesky 


7 unusual Christmas carols for easy String Orchestra, 
including: Violins I-Il-Il1, Viola, Cello, Bass, Piano, 


EXODUS (main theme) music by Ernest Gold 


Award-winning theme from the film production, 
ranged for School Orchestra by Frederick Miller. 


EXODUS an orchestral tone-picture 


All the glorious music from the film, arranged by 
Robert Russell Bennett, with optional piano solo. 


by Alan Jay Lerner & Frederick Loewe 

Arranged by Robert Russell Bennett, from Lerner & 
Loewe’s latest hit, including all the great songs; dura- 
tion: 10.45 min. 


THE VALIANT YEARS (main theme) by Richard Rodgers 
A majestic processional from ‘Winston Churchill: The 
Valiant Years’—TV, arranged for School Orchestra 
by Fredk. Miiller. 


Specimen scores available on request 
Send for the new 1961 Orchestra Bulletin 


The Chappell Group 


609 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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A “New” Discovery 

(Continued from page 20) 

the Pieta, called “figlie del coro,” 
were maintained by the state and 
had a higher status than the non- 
musical girls. An even more aristo- 
cratic position was held by the “priv- 
ileggiate del coro,” the elite musi- 
cians who often received gifts and 
proposals of marriage from the most 
respectable young men. In the place 
of a cognomen these girls were named 
after the instruments they played 
and taught. Thus we have the names 
Maestra Lucieta della Viola, Maestra 
Luciana Organista, Maestra Michiel- 


etta del Violin, and Maestra Cat- 
terina dal Cornetto recorded as as- 
sistant instructors to Vivaldi. 

In his position at the Pieta, Vi- 
valdi first called himself D. (Don) 
Antonio Vivaldi, Musico de Violino, 
Professore Veneto. Later, in 1709, he 
signed his manuscripts Maestro de’ 
concerti del Pio Ospedale della Pieta 
di Venezia. Henceforth he used this 
title except during an interim period 
of three years. When he came under 
the patronage of Prince Phillip of 
Hesse-Darmstadt at Mantua, we find 
a few scores marked with the title 
maestro di cappella. Stimulated by 





MARK 


Mc DUNN 


Long known as one of the top-ranking professional trombonists in the middle west, 
Mark McDunn is also highly regarded for his outstanding talents as a teacher. 
Having taught for many years both privately and as a member of the DePaul 
University music faculty, Mr. McDunn’s brasswind clinics are marked by a thor- 
ough understanding of the everyday problems of students and teachers and the 
ability to provide solutions in a clearly defined and easily understood manner. 


Typical of the comment is a recent statement from Dr. William D. Revelli of the 


University of Michigan: “I have heard many trombone clinics during the past 35 
years. Your presentation in connection with our Twelfth Annual National Band 
Conductors’ Conference was the finest I have ever witnessed. You are not only a 
superb artist. but an outstanding teacher as well. Your enthusiasm, delivery, and 
analysis of performance problems shows a rare talent. The demonstrations, draw- 
ings, and explanation of all of the elements of performance were tops. In behalf 
of the University and our Department, I extend our sincere gratitude.” For 
information as to available dates, fees, etc., contact Mark McDunn, 509 Washing- 


ton Blvd., Maywood, IIl., or write: 


FRANK HOLTON & CO., Elkhorn, Wis. 
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| 28 cantatas 


the excellence and enthusiasm of his 
students and encouraged by the sup- 
port and appreciation of the admin- 
istration of the Pieta, Vivaldi flour- 
ished as a teacher, performer and 
composer. He prepared the chorus 
and orchestra for its many perform- 
ances, taught violin and music 
theory, supervised the maestre, and 
purchased instruments for the Pieta. 

He was also required to write an 
oratorio or a concerto for each feast 
day. The records of the Pieta dated 
1723 state that Vivaldi was to fur- 
nish two concertos and two motets 
a month, masses and vespers for 
Easter and for the Feast of the Visita- 


| tion. However, there was no inter- 


ference by the administration of the 


| Pieta in his musical affairs; and he 


was given absolute freedom to pur- 
sue his career as a violinist in the 


| concert halls and as an operatic com- 
| poser and impresario in the opera 
| houses of Europe. When we realize 
| that among the known compositions 
| of “il Prete Rosso” are 454 concertos, 


42 operas, 73 sonatas, 23 symphonies, 
and serenades, 2 ora- 
about 40 sacred vocal 


torios and 


| compositions, we can understand his 
| boast to Charles de Brosses that he 


could “compose a concerto with all 
its parts faster than a copyist could 
copy it.” And we can visualize Pin- 


| cherle’s description of a Vivaldi man- 
| uscript in which “the notes lunge 
forward . 


and the stems of the 
sixteenth notes bend like a field of 


wheat before the storm.” 


Yet in our times Vivaldi is virtu- 


| ally unknown as a composer of vocal 


music. Recordings of his music have 
thus far been limited to his instru- 
mental compositions with the excep- 
tion of a rather poor performance 


| of the Gloria Mass. Of the 450 con- 


scheduled to be recorded, 
many have already been released. 
There are. no modern editions of 
any of his operas, and of the sacred 
choral work only the Gloria Mass 
and a newly discovered Magnificat 
have been published (Ricordi). Why 
this neglect of the vocal works? 
There has been some question 
about Vivaldi’s ability as a vocal 


certos 


writer and the merits of his composi- 

tions in this genre. The adverse com- 
| ments of some of his contemporaries 
| have been perpetuated by historians 
| and biographers without a complete 
| analysis of his vocal compositions. 
| As far back as 1740, de Brosses quotes 
| a conversation with the famous vio- 
| linist 
| the writing of vocal music. “I have 


Tartini at Padua concerning 


been urged to write music for the 
Venetian theatres, and I have never 
been willing to do it .. . the finger- 





board of the violin is not the same 
as a throat. Vivaldi, who wanted to 
try both kinds of composition, has 
always failed in the one kind, while 
he has succeeded very well in the 
other.” Quantz speaks of the later 
concertos as being “frivolous” be- 
cause Vivaldi had turned too much 
of his attention to vocal music. 
These are the opinions which have 
been accepted for more than two 
centuries without authoritative study. 
Mario Rinaldi in his biography of 
Vivaldi, published in 1943, continues 
this with his claim that ‘between 
his concertos and his operas there 
is an abyss.” 

On the other hand, Vivaldi op- 
eras were enthusiastically received 
throughout Europe during his life- 
time, and the many copies of his 
arias found in European libraries 
attest to their former popularity. 
Mattheson speaks with admiration of 
Vivaldi’s writing for the voice, say- 
ing: “Although he was not a singer 
at all, Vivaldi knew so well how to 
forego in his vocal music the larger 
intervals of the violin. . . .” Burney 
writes, “D. Antonio Vivaldi merits 
a place among the candidates for 
fame in this species of composition 
(cantatas). . These that I have 
seen are very common and quiet, 
notwithstanding he was so riotous 
in composing for violins. But he had 
been too long used to write for the 
voice to treat it like an instrument.” 

With the publication of the Gloria 
Mass and the Magnificat, Pincherle’s 
prediction that “Vivaldi’s sacred mu- 
sic is assured of finding a widening 
audience” is beginning to be ful- 
filled. Pincherle justly refuses the 
condemnation of Vivaldi’s motets 
and cantatas before a thorough study 
of them has been made. This should 
be as equitable for his other sacred 
choral works, among which are: two 
oratorios, Judith and Moyses Deus 
Pharonis; a Te Deum; a Beatus Vir; 
a Dixit; 2 Kyries; 2 Glorias; a Credo: 
a Lauda Jerusalem and a Laudate 
Pueri. All are unedited and unpub- 
lished. 

Although for many years the sacred 
choral music has been known to 
musicologists as being in the li- 
braries of Paris, London, Munich, 
Dresden, Rostock and Turin, until 
recently very few efforts have been 
made to make these works known to 
the musical world, much less to make 
them available for performance. It 
was my good fortune to fall upon 
the Foa’ and Giordano collections 
in the Biblioteca Nazionale in 
Turin. Since the period of my grant 
was nearly over and I was returning 
to the United States, I asked the 
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director of the library whether some 
of the manuscripts of the sacred 
choral works by Vivaldi in these 
collections could be made available 
to me on microfilm. He most gra- 
ciously arranged for me to see all the 
volumes of the Vivaldi collection 
and for the microfilming of the re- 
quested works. So promptly were the 
microfilms forwarded to me after I 
left Turin that they arrived at my 
home in California before I did. 
Thus at my leisure | could study 


main buried and forgotten, I thought 
at first. But I had performed the 
Gloria Mass and knew its brilliance 
and beauty. Surely the “Red Priest” 
must have written other choral works 
of equal musical value. 

Among the manuscripts of the 
sacred choral works at my disposal, 
a Kyrie and a Gloria entitled /ntro- 
duzione al Gloria ad alto solo con 
Istromenti attracted my attention. 
A cursory examination of the micro- 
films revealed some interesting fea- 
tures such as the double chorus 








these compositions more meticulous- 
ly to discover if any were worthy 
of revival. Perhaps they should re- 


and double string orchestra in 
the Kyrie, the curious introduction 
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FARKAS 


| Philip Farkas’ international reputation places him in the first rank of contempo- 
| rary French hornists. He has been no less successful as a teacher, counting among 


his students many of the world’s outstanding players, holding positions of im- 
portance in symphony orchestras both in this country and abroad. His authorita- 
tive book, The Art of French Horn Playing, published by Summy-Burchard, is 
regarded as a work of monumental importance in the field. Mr. Farkas’ recent 
decision to devote his entire time to teaching enables him to accept a limited num- 
ber of concert and clinic engagements. Teachers and students who have attended 
these sessions are unanimous in their praise of Mr. Farkas’ deep insight into all 
aspects of brasswind playing and his particular talent at supplying clear and 
easily understood answers to even the most difficult playing and teaching prob- 


| lems. Mr. Farkas’ virtuosity and superb artistry provide a memorable highlight 
| to any band or orchestra program where he appears as soloist. For information 
| as to available dates, fees, etc., contact Philip Farkas, 2703 Browncliff, Blooming- 
| ton, Ind., or write: 


FRANK HOLTON & CO., Elkhorn, Wis. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL of FINE and APPLIED ARTS 


The Boston University School of Fine and Applied Arts 
embraces all of the creative arts in its three divisions of 
Music, Art, and Theatre. The distinguished faculty includes 
artists from the professional stage and concert hall. 


The Division of Music offers courses leading to degrees in the 
areas of Applied Music, Opera, Church Music, Theory and 
Composition, History and Literature, and Music Education. 
The B.Mus., B.F.A., M.Mus., M.A., M.F.A., Mus.A.D., and 
Ph.D. degrees may be earned in several of these areas. 


For information relative to scholarships, assistantships, 
fellowships, catalog, write: 


Office of the Dean, School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
855 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
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TWO OPERETTAS FOR CHILDREN 








THE TWELVE DANCING PRINCESSES 
by DONALD CLOSSON 


Designed to utilize the finer musical capabilities of boys and girls 
in solo and two and three part vocal performance. 


PRICE $2.00 





THE ELVES AND THE SHOEMAKER 
by HENRY P. CROSS 


Here is good news for teachers looking for attractive stage pieces 
suitable for production by young children. 


PRICE $1.25 


Ask Your Dealer For On Approval Copies 
Or Write Publisher 


J. FISCHER & BRO. GLEN ROCK, N. J. 
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| to the Gloria with its antiphon-like 
| contralto solo, some beautiful chro- 


matic contrapuntal lines in the Et 


| in Terra Pax, and a lovely duet for 
| two sopranos. I decided to transcribe 


the Kyrie and the Gloria, which fol- 


| lowed it in the manuscript. 


The Chamber Mass (not in liturgi- 
cal form, but in concert form) is a 


| large choral setting of the first two 


major divisions of the Ordinary of 


| the Roman Catholic Mass, the above- 
| named Kyrie and Gloria. Although 
| the Kyrie and Gloria are two sepa- 
| rate and distinct works, the related 
| tonalities and similarity of style 


seemed to make for a fitting combi- 


| nation to comprise this setting. It is 
| a pasticcio, to be sure, but combin- 
| ing separate works was common 


practice in the 18th-century. Vivaldi 
himself used this device in his (?) 


| opera Rosmira, taking fragments of 
| works by Hasse, Handel, Mazzoni, 
| Micheli, Pagarelli, Pergolesi and 
| others. Two arias of his opera 
| Armida were actualiy written by 
| Leonardo Leo. It was common for 
| him to transfer passages from his 
| instrumental works to his vocal 
| music and vice versa. Interestingly 
| enough, the adagio section of the 
| Kyrie eleison, which appears twice, 
| is identical to his Concerto Madri- 
| galesco and the Cum Sancto Spiritu 
| of this Gloria is taken almost literal- 
| ly from the Gloria Mass in D Major. 


The Kyrie consists of a first Kyrie 


| eleison written for double chorus, 
| the Christe eleison for two women’s 
| choruses, and a second Kyrie eleison 


consisting of an adagio followed by 


/ an allegro fugue. This large three- 
| part Kyrie uses a double string or- 
| chestra and continuo for accompani- 
| ment. The Gloria is divided into 
| eleven movements, each phrase of 
| the text being a separate movement, 


as in Johann Sebastian Bach’s monu- 


| mental B Minor Mass. 


The manuscripts of the Kyrie and 


| Gloria, which are from the Mauro 


aa oon PPP 


Foa’ collection, are both in the hand- 
' writing of Vivaldi; the Kyrie does 
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| rushing onward. 





| not have Vivaldi’s signature. But on 


the title page of the manuscript of 


_the Gloria in the upper left hand 
| corner between the first and second 
| staves there appears Vivaldi’s mono- 
| gram, which 1s also present on four 
| other sacred vocal works, one con- 
| certo for two violins and on eleven 
| operas. 


The notes of the score are written 


| in the typically hurried fashion of 
| Vivaldi’s impetuous hand. Where he 


wishes to make corrections, he merely 
crosses Out a measure or as much as 
half a page of music, then continues 
THE END 





oO present music as it was writ- 
ten by the masters, using stand- 
ard, unsimplified symphony 
scores, is the achieved goal of the 
Young People’s Symphony Orchestra 
of the Eastbay (Castro Valley, Cali- 
fornia). This group of seventy tal- 
ented young people, all under 21 
years of age, play with a warmth and 
enthusiasm usually found only in 
mature and seasoned musicians. The 
unique orchestra is the realized 
dream of Jessica Marcelli, co-founder 
and conductor, who believed that 
talented young people could play 
unsimplified music if given ample 
opportunity. A former violinist of 
the San Diego Symphony Orchestra 
and a public school music teacher, 
she brought her wealth of musical 
knowledge, plus an ability to work 
with young people, into the group. 
In 1936 she began rehearsals with 
25 members. Without subscribers or 
sponsorship at that time, the small 
orchestra met in private homes until 
they were permitted to use recreation 
space in a Berkeley church. 
Now in its twentieth season, this 
orchestra has gained support of city 
and county leaders as well as merit- 
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ing the sponsorship of the Kiwanis 
Club of Berkeley. This attention was 
born of sheer musical ability, for 
Mrs. Marcelli refused to exploit her 
young people in any way. Today she 
insists that the orchestra be con- 
sidered as a cultural youth project 
only, in spite of its growing popu- 
larity, and stresses working for the 
genuine love of fine music. Young 
people work with dignity because 
they are treated with dignity. They 
are not called teenagers or bobby- 
soxers. The orchestra belongs to all 
of them. They help to select pro- 
grams and thus have an opportunity 
to play the symphonic works which 
are most interesting to each group. 
As young people naturally lack the 
muscular development of seasoned 
players, the programs are limited to 
one and one-half-hours in length. 

As students are constantly growing 
up and moving away, there is a con- 
tinual change in membership. This 
means that Mrs. Marcelli must con- 
duct personal auditions twice each 
year to discover fresh talent. Because 
of the nature of the orchestra she has 
never refused a chair to a young per- 
son of marked ability and has some- 
times molded as many as one hun- 
dred members per season, from thir- 
teen to twenty years of age, into real 
musicians, capable of playing profes- 
sional music. To this end public 
school teachers of the area are alert- 
ed to watch for especially able and 
dedicated young people, and press 
releases are published to notify the 
general public when auditions are 
scheduled. As they come before her, 
the conductor judges the young peo- 
ple not only on present musical 
ability, but also on future potential. 
She is ever watchful for expressions 
of genuine interest plus a serious de- 
sire to advance, which is a “must” 
if members are to really profit by the 
work. 

Regardless of talent, a student is 
never urged to become a member un- 
less he genuinely wishes to devote 
the time and energy necessary to 
further his achievement in the field. 
Race or creed is of absolutely no 
importance here; nor is financial sta- 
tus a consideration. The orchestra 
is entirely non-profit and non-pro- 
fessional; there is no fee for member- 
ship. All music is provided for mem- 
bers, as well as instruments for those 
lacking suitable ones of their own. 

Stressing a sincere desire to better 
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The Choral Works of 


Gail Kubik 


A MIRROR FOR THE SKY 
I SUITE — SATB with 
Piano . 


II SUITE ~ SATB with 
Piano 


1.50 


AUDUBON’S CREED 
SATB with Piano 


MY LORD’S A 
FOREFENDED PLACE 


SATB with Piano 30 


ADAM IN THE GARDEN 
PINNIN’ LEAVES 


SATB with Piano 30 


I RIDE AN OLD PAINT 
SATB a Cappella 


JOHN HENRY 
TTSBB with Piano 


LOLLY TOO-DUM 
SATB with Piano 


THE MONOTONY SONG 
TTIBB with Piano 


WHEN I WAS BUT A 
MAIDEN 
SATB a Cappella 


P. T. BARNUM 


SATB with Piano .50 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
SATB with Piano 30 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


SATB with Piano .30 


G. Ricordi & Co. 
16 West 6lst Street 
New York 23, N. Y. 
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, each personality under her leader- 
ship, the conductor does not demote 
| earnest workers, even though others 
| of greater ability may enroll at a 
later date. Long-time members rate 
preference, but beginning students 
need not always start in rear Chairs, 
being placed instead according to 
individual ability. Weak players are 
placed near strong players and actual 
competitive challenges are not con- 
doned. Only four times in the his- 
tory of the group has anyone been 
actually requested to leave, and these 
were students who could not con- 
form to the personal discipline neces- 
sary to benefit from the work. 
| Rules are lenient, the most em 
| phasized being a report in case of 
| absence. Members who miss two 
consecutive rehearsals without call- 
ing are automatically removed from 
the rolls unless good reason is im- 
mediately presented to explain the 
negligence. Rehearsals are held twice 
weekly in the multi-purpose room 
of LaConte School, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. Three concerts were pre- 
sented during the past season. Selec- 
tions played ranged from Gersh- 
win’s Rhapsody in Blue to Bee- 
thoven’s Piano Concerto No. 3 and 
Schubert’s Symphony No. 7. 
Another outstanding feature 
awarded members of this group is 
the opportunity to solo. When Mrs. 
Marcelli perceives a member dis- 
playing the special ability necessary 
for this undertaking, she works with 
| him personally; he must have re- 
hearsed at least three months with 
| the orchestra—in this capacity—be- 
fore performing publicly. In years 
past, fourteen members have been 
selected to solo with the adult San 
| Francisco Symphony Orchestra. Last 
| year four members played in the 
| summer pop concerts in San Fran- 
| cisco, and one gifted pianist was a 
| soloist in a regular-season concert. 
| The head of the music department 
of Carlisle College received his fund- 
| amental training under Mrs. Marcel- 
| lis capable baton, and many other 
'members have gone on to make 





| places for themselves in the world of 
| fine music. 


Thus, through education and 


practical experience, which should 
| be made available to the youth of 


every community, the Young People’s 
Symphony Orchestra continues to 


| nurture the musical performers of 


tomorrow. THE END 
‘ 





A Musical Mecca 
(Continued from page 59) 


tillating La Cenerentola and Nico- 
lai’s The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
The New York premiere of Walton’s 
Troilus and Cressida was an out- 
standing event, as was Blitzstein’s 
Regina, the American premieres of 
von Einem’s The Trial and Bartok’s 
Bluebeard’s Castle, and the world 
premiere of Copland’s The Tender 
Land. How these works were re- 
ceived by the press is inconsequen- 
tial; what is important is that they 
were new, non-petrified and worth 
the attempt. Herein lies the most 
valuable function possible toward 
the perpetuation of the art form, so 
admirably furthered by Erich Leins- 
dorf (who served only for part of a 
season) and Julius Rudel, who has 
carried the City Center Opera ban- 
ner to great heights with a beauti- 
fully balanced schedule of new and 
standard works, and the highest, pro- 
gressive standards that could be 
imagined under the circumstances. 

The 1957-58 season, the first under 
Rudel’s administration, had an aus- 
picious beginning with Puccini's 
Turandot. This notoriously difficult 
work remains a favorite of thousands 
of City Center devotees. Another 
highlight of the season was the am- 
bitious revival of Verdi's Macbeth, 
staged by Margaret Webster. 

New York premieres that have 
taken ploce since 1956 include Lie- 
bermann’s School for Wives, Flovd’s 
Susannah and Wuthering Heights, 
Moore’s The Ballad of Baby Doe, 
Bucci’s Tale for a Deaf Ear and Gi- 
annini’s The Taming of the Shrew. 
American firsts were Martin’s The 
Tempest, Orff’s The Moon, Strauss’ 
The Silent Woman, Hoiby’s The 
Scarf and Egk’s The Inspector Gen- 
eral. World premieres were Kurka’s 
The Good Soldier Schweik, Weis- 
gall’s Six Characters in Search of an 
Author, Moore’s The Wings of the 
Dove (October 12, 1961) and Ward’s 
The Crucible, (October 26, 1961), 
the latter two being commissioned 
works. 

The 35th consecutive opera season, 
recently completed, also featured 
Puccini's J] Trittico (the passionate 
Il Tabarro, the charming Suor An- 
gelica and the humorous Gianni 
Schicchi) which, although a_high- 
light of the year, provoked a reac- 
tion of “modified rapture” regard- 
ing the omnipresent function of the 
Center. This work was conducted by 
Mr. Rudel with stunning inspira- 
tion, was staged and performed to 
near-perfection—but the entire offer- 
ing was sung in the original Italian. 
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To do justice to the witty lyrics of | 


Gianni Schicchi (by Giovacchino 
Forzano), it would be in order to 
expect an English presentation dur- 
ing some future season. About 90% 
of the City Center audience does not 
understand Italian, and—regardless 
of what the purists say—English is a 


singable language. Fer example, had | 
the Holy Bible remained untrans- | 


lated, where would the Christian 
Church be today? 


The 1961-62 repertory, aside from | 
the opera, includes the world-famous | 
New York City Ballet, the Greek | 
Tragedy Theatre, the Old Vic Com- | 


pany, the Polish State Dance 


Group, the Gilbert and Sullivan | 


season and a new ballet production 
of A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

The Ford Foundation has been 
of great help in making possible the 
Center’s generous offering of con- 
temporary and standard works. (The 
top price for tickets remains at 
$3.95, compared with $10 or more 
at the Metropolitan and other musi- 
cal theaters.) The annual deficit 
averages $100,000, but this represents 
a pooling of the interests of opera, 
ballet, musical comedy and guest at- 
tractions from abroad. Some activi- 
ties, particularly musical comedy, 
actually make money, thus reducing 
the losses of others. 

Of course, not everyone can be a 
rabid opera enthusiast. Ambrose 
Bierce, in The Devil’s Dictionary 
(1906) stated: “The actor apes a 
man—at least in shape; the opera 
performer apes an ape.” The modern 


painter is safe, however; he has 


turned to the totally abstract. The 
Center, a non-profit membership cor- 


poration, offers a showcase to these | 


“safe” artists and sculptors as well. 
The City Center Gallery was opened 


in October, 1953, and continues to | 
provide a substantial service te the | 


contemporary American artist. 

The State Department, under its 
International Exchange Program, 
has sent the superb New York City 
Ballet to every capital of Europe and 
the Far East, and the opera and bal- 
let companies have been selected by 
the New York State’ Council in the 
Arts to tour twelve cities in New 
York State. The ballet, of course, is 
the most widely traveled organiza- 
tion—perhaps the most effective artis- 
tic good-will ambassador touring the 
earth. 

It behooves students of music of 
all ages to study the splendid offer- 


ings at the City Center whenever | 


possible, for we, as basic human 


beings, reflect our environment. As | 


the music is, so are the people of the 
country. THE END 
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and easy action is now most 
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the Best! 


DAVID ROSE COMPOSITIONS 


for Concert Band 


DANCE OF THE SPANISH ONION 
HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS 

HOLIDAY FOR TROMBONES 

OUR WALTZ 


for Concert Orchestra 


DANCE OF THE SPANISH ONION 
HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS 

HOLIDAY FOR TROMBONES 

OUR WALTZ 

WAUKEGAN CONCERTO 


for String Orchestra 


AS KREUTZER SPINS 
HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS 
MY DOG HAS FLEAS 
OUR WALTZ 

VALSE DE NUIT 
VIENNA SINGS AGAIN 


IRVING CHEYETTE ARRANGEMENTS 


for Concert Band 


CAPE COD CAPERS 
FORTY-NINER FANTASY 
SAGEBRUSH SAGA 


NELSON RIDDLE’S ARRANGEMENTS 


for School Stage Band 


MY BABY JUST CARES FOR ME 
NEAR YOU 
YOU MAKE ME FEEL SO YOUNG 


<> 
and... 
for Concert Band — (V) 
MISTY (Garner-Burke) 


for Quick Step Band — (R) 
THIS COULD BE THE START 
OF SOMETHING (Steve Allen) 


for all Bands 
WINTER WONDERLAND 


Bregman, Voccn & Conn, Inc. 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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yhe traditional annual major 
effort of high schoo] or college 
choral groups is an operetta 
or concert. The purposes of this 
effort are to develop the group mu- 
sically, to give experience in a ‘“‘pro- 
duction,” to build a stronger esprit 
de corps through group effort, and 
to achieve public recognition of the 
organization’s abilities. However, 
there are several deficiencies in at- 
tempting to achieve these goals 
through an operetta or concert. 

First, in the operetta the music 
is usually limited to one style which 
does not permit the group to demon- 
strate any versatility. Usually, the 
bulk of the work falls to the leads 
which leaves very little challenge for 
the group. Also, much of the re- 
hearsal time is not spent working on 
music but on lines. 

The concert does not have some 
of these deficiencies, but it does lack 
the excitement or attraction of a 
“production;” while, like the oper- 
etta, it is given only once or twice 
before an audience already cognizant 
of the group’s abilities. 

For the past three years, William 
F. Moon, Head of the Music De- 
partment at Arsenal Technical High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana, and 
Director of the Techoir (Tech 
Choir) has participated in a project 
which he has substituted for an oper- 
etta with excellent results. This 
project is the production by televi- 
sion station WLW-I of an hour pro- 
gram of Christmas music featuring 
the excellent Techoir and its smaller 
groups. 

This program is far different from 
the usual television program put on 
by an amateur group in which black 
robed people stand ram-rod straight 
on risers and just sing. Instead, the 
Techoir is featured in a very simple 
but unique format conceived in 1958 
by the WLW-I program staff and 
produced and directed by the au- 
thor these past three years. 

The program is presented as an 
informal party with the choir mem- 
bers dressed accordingly. It is di- 
vided into three parts—the first made 
up of the light, the popular and the 
traditional songs of Christmas. From 
these songs two or three are selected 
for staging as major production 
numbers. The rest are staged very 
simply. The second part of the pro- 
gram is more formal. In it the 
“host” reads the Biblical Christmas 
story with appropriate selections by 
the choir interspersed. The staging 
is more formal with the choir ap- 
pearing as a group without any 
movement. The final part of the 
show is a medley of traditional 


PRODUCING 
A CHORAL 
PROGRAM 


rOnTY 


carols and a final “Merry Christmas” 
song. Here the staging returns to the 
informal party concept. 

Mr. Moon feels that within this 
context he can provide his students 
with experience in a production, 
singing a variety of music before a 
large audience without having to 
spend a great deal of time working 
with only four or five people on 
lines. The success of the production 
is evidenced in the great siudent 
enthusiasm and the fine public re- 
ception it has experienced. 

A program of this nature is not as 
difficult as it might appear to the 
uninitiated. Any choral group with 
the desire to do so and a co-opera- 
tive television station can develop a 
fine show just like Techoir’s ‘“Holi- 
day Salute.” 

There are three steps which, if 
followed carefully, will lead to a 
successful production. 

The first step is the selection of 
the music. It is best to do this as 
early as possible, at least eight weeks 
ahead of the production date. This 
will give ample time for choir re- 
hearsal and production planning. 

The music should be drawn from 
that which the choir can best per- 





form by a committee made up of the 
choir director, the program pro- 
ducer, the director and the writer. 
The objective should be to develop 
a balanced, well paced and varied 
program of music. Particular at- 
tention should be given to the place- 
ment of any smaller groups in the 
program order. The production staff 
will also want to give some con- 
sideration to staging possibilities. 
For an hour show, about fifty 
minutes of music is needed. Part of 
this should be a provision for a time 
pad—a segment that can be expanded 
or reduced as program timing is és- 
tablished. The author uses the 
medley of carols for this purpose. 
The second and most important 
step is the pre-planning of every 
production detail by the producer 
and hiis staff. Initial consideration 
should be given to the set. While it 
should be as simple as possible there 
are two musts: there must be eleva- 
tions to facilitate pleasing picture 
compositions, and there must be 
provision for crowd control (a 
seventy voice choir will look like an 
army on television). The ‘Holiday 
Salute” set had four café tables 


along one wall at which people were 
seated. This created a much more 
orderly appearance and added to the 
party atmosphere. 


While the set is in its planning 
stage, the director will want to give 
some consideration to staging pos- 
sibilities. In staging, each number 
should be consistent with the prin- 
ciples of good stage and camera mo- 
tivation and be in keeping with the 
pace of the whole show. For pleasing 
composition try to keep the group- 
ings small—no more than six in a 
shot. Do not overdo big production 
numbers. For the 1960 program of 
fifteem selections, this director cre- 
ated ‘only three major production 
numbers. 

The director should attend the 
choir’s classroom practice sessions. 
This will allow him to get familiar 
with each selection and to make 
tape recordings for his staging 
“home work.” But most important, 
it will give the choir a chance to get 
accustomed to him. Amateurs can be 
easily upset when a stranger sudden- 
ly takes charge. But if they already 
know him, the director should have 
no problems during blocking re- 
hearsals. 

When the blocking for a song 
makes an optimum microphone pick- 
up impossible, it should be pre- 
recorded. Pre-recording with the 
vocalists lip-synchronizing during 
production is a very common tech- 
nique for motion pictures and net- 
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work television, but is seldom used 
on the local level. However, it is 
a technique with which the author 
has enjoyed fine success. On the 
1960 “Holiday Salute” five selec- 
tions were pre-recorded. There will 
be more on the next show. 

The recordings should be made as 
close to the production date as pos- 
sible in order to have the choir at 
its performance peak. Immediately 
after a recording is made playback 
and practice sessions are desirable. 
Just one caution; be sure the audio 
level in the studio is high during 
production. If it can’t be heard; it 
can’t be lip-synced. 

Care should be taken to allow 
sufficient time for the third produc- 
tion step—rehearsals. The blocking 
rehearsal should be called for a day 
or two before camera rehearsal and 
production. Proceed, song by song, 
to block the choir members in their 
movements. After each number has 
been blocked, it should be rehearsed 
once or twice to set and smooth out 
the action. The author has found it 
best to give the most difficult block- 
ing at the beginning of the rehearsal 
period. Then block the smaller 
groups and, finally, return to the 
whole chorus for the simpler stag- 
ings. 

During rehearsal, stress that every- 
one practice moving quietly and 
“standing tall,” that attention must 
not stray (no yawns or whispers), 
and that each person must look 
ahead to the next movement, the 
next song. Taking notes of block- 
ing is also a must. 

Although it has not been our 
custom to hold a second blocking 
rehearsal, we are considering doing 
so on the next show in order to 
polish up some of the fine points in 
the staging. A second rehearsal is 
strongly urged for any group under- 
taking a similar program for the 
first time. 

Camera blocking and _ rehearsal 
usually take place the same day as 
production. The author has made it 
a practice to cal] for the cameramen 
two hours before the choir arrives. 
During this time each cameraman 
receives his shot-sheets and has each 
shot and move carefully explained. 
When the choir arrives, the camera- 
men understand what is expected. 

The reward for that hard work 
has come in letters that say: “Thank 
you so very, very much.” “The best 
Christmas program on TV.” “Thank 
you for such a lovely, wonderiul 
program.” “The music was superb 
. . . one of my finest TV hours in 
1960.” THE END 
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MacDowell 
(Continued from page 30) 


Even more startling was the per- 


sonal intervention of the Secretary of 
Labor with the approval, it is under- 


| stood, of the President of the United 
| States himself. Apparently, the Met- | 

ropolitan Opera is important to the | 
United States, The reasons for this | 
| Importance are less clear. I suspect, 


however, that the interest is not pri- 


. . . . . | 
| marily in music itself but in the 
| opera house as a proud symbol of 


American culture. For if the public 
really loved opera, yearned for it, 


demanded it, the answer would be | 


very simple, for the governmental 
subsidy of: the Metropolitan deficit 


| would be but a smallish fraction of | 
the cost of one jet bomber. In fact, 


the .total cost of one bomber would 


| go far to the subsidizing of the defi- 


cits of every symphony orchestra in 


| the United States. 


And so the dramatic plea for the 


| preservation of the opera leaves me 


very cold. | feel quite sure that the 


| great majority of New Yorkers — 
| except for the ensuing publicity 


would not even know that the opera 
had closed its doors, for in spite of 
the heroic efforts of many people, 
opera has not yet become an impor- 
tant part in the lives of most Ameri- 
cans. In a democracy like our own 
the people can get and do get what 
they want! 

The same may be said—although 
to a lesser degree—about many of oun 
symphony orchestras. We have large 
deficits, heroic efforts by dedicated 
people, and empty seats. We _ pro- 
claim our love for music. We vener- 
ate the names of Beethoven, Brahms 
and Count Basie but I believe that 
the third B has an edge on the other 
two. 

We do love the Beethoven Violin 
Concerto and the Brahms — perhaps 
some ingenious orchestra will some- 
day try the experiment of playing 
them both at the same time. I am 
sure that the public would be de- 
lizhted so long as the soloists were 
Joachim and Paganini. Because I 
am reluctantly coming to the conclu- 
sion that too many come to see 
rather than to hear, I shall believe 
that we are a musical nation only 
when an audience packs the house to 
hear Mr. Beetlioven played by a tal- 
ented but unknown young artist. 
This day has not yet arrived! 

Perhaps Edward MacDowell has 
given us the answer. For in the final 
chapter of his Historical and Critical 
Essays he states, “Unless the public 
comes into closer touch with the tone 
poet than that objective state which 
accepts with the ears what is intend- 
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ed for the spirit, which hears the 
sounds and is deaf to their import, 
unless the public can separate the 
physical pleasure of music from its 
ideal significance, our art, in my 
opinion, cannot stand on a sound 
basis.” 

What he is implying is, of course, 
that music is a highly sensitive and 
difficult language and that without 
the development of sensitivity to 
tone, the deeper import, the real 
power of a great art, is lost. This 
sensitivity, from my observation, we 
have not yet developed, and because 
we have not developed it music has 
failed to become a potent spiritual 
force in the life of our nation. The 
dream of Edward MacDowell has 
not yet been fulfilled although the 
dream is not lost. 

What I am saying is that while my 
generation has not won the battle, 
the battle itself has been solidly 
joined. Whether or not it will be 
won will depend on you, the stu- 
dents, upon all of your generation 
studying in first-rate, serious, sound 
and dedicated schools of music. 

But I do not believe it will be 
solved, even by you, without a re- 
appraisal of the purpose of the arts 
and their position in a democratic 
society. Such a re-appraisal may de- 
mand a complete renovation of the 
whole mechanism of music—making 
a shift of emphasis from the perform- 
er, to the music performed, a new 
relationship of the listener both to 
the creator and the performer and 
an infinitely greater responsibility 
for the educator. 

This will involve much more than 
the ability to play louder and faster 
than your colleagues. It will call for 
an infinitely greater musicianship, a 
more penetrating understanding of 
music—and of men and women— a 
deeper philosophy of the position of 
the arts and the humanities in the 
lives of people. 

Is there a place for the arts in a 
nuclear age? I do not know, but if 
you rephrase the question, are the 
arts—is music—important in the age 
of the bomb, the answer is, I am 
sure, yes, yes and yes! 

Two great Hebrew prophets many 
years ago wrote a vivid but frighten- 
ing account of man’s predicament 
which might have been written to- 
day. From Genesis: “And the Lord 
God commanded man, saying, “You 
may freely eat of every tree of the 
garden; but of the tree of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil you shall not 
eat, for in the day that you eat of it 
you shall die’.”” And from Revela- 
tions: “I looked and behold there was 
a great earthquake; and the sun be- 
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came black as sackcloth . . . the sky 
vanished like a scroll that is rolled 
up... Then the kings of the earth 
and the great men and the generals 
and the rich and the strong, and 
everyone, slave and free, hid in the 
caves and among the rocks of the 
mountains .. .” 

I do not know exactly what these 
cryptic phrases mean but they do 
prophecy, with fearful accuracy, 
man’s dire peril today. 

Certainly it is becoming abundant- 
ly clear that knowledge is not 
enough. The power to produce nuc- 
lear energy does not, automatically, 
give the producers of that power the 
wisdom with which to use it. That 
knowledge may be used to protect 
and sustain life, but it can, as easily, 
produce death—and death needs no 
sustaining. 

No! Knowledge is not enough. 
Man, if he is to live peaceably with 
man, must develop spiritual sensitiv- 
ity, understanding and compassion. 
But if he is to develop this sensitiv- 
ity he must have the assistance of 
every force which can minister to his 
spiritual growth, philosophy, _reli- 
gion, the fine arts and, last but not 
least, the sensitizing power of great 
music. 

This last is a fascinating power, 
little used, and slightly understood 
even by those who have spent their 
lives in the study of music. For, as 
MacDowell writes at the end of his 
final essay, “The possession of it 
makes a man a poet,” and, may I 
add, there are few poets in this ma- 
terialistic age. 

Has music this power? In its ulti- 
mate and highest form most definite- 
ly yes! I call to witness the final 
movement of the Sibelius Symphony 
No. 5 when the horns and eventual- 
ly the brasses proclaim that jagged, 
granitic phrase which projects to the 
heavens, recoils and projects again, 
like the peaks of great mountains, 
and then, above this turmoil the 
haunting elegaic melody of the 
strings soaring above the mountain 
tops. 

Even the great Sibelius can sustain 
this exalted mood for only a short 
time, but in that time we are trans- 
ported into a new heaven, a world 
far from the planet on which we live. 
What man or woman who has ears to 
hear can listen without being spirit- 
ually regenerated? 

We must listen with every fiber of 
our being, for the path which must 
be traveled by the soul to rise above 
his material] self is a far journey, a 
very far journey indeed. 

This, I believe, is the prime pur- 
pose of our art. THE END 
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Bagby’s Musicales 

(Continued from page 21) 

ment. Though Liszt was impressed 
with his ability, Bagby was too real- 
istic to believe that he would be- 
come a titan of the keyboard. But 
association with the most colorful 
and controversial musician of the 
century—the virtuoso whom Roman- 
ticism had raised to mythical stature, 
| and the composer who championed 
| the “music of the future’—this was 
| Opportunity to be seized and made 
| the very most of. Liszt’s circle of 
budding artists from al] parts of the 
world was an added attraction of 
Weimar. Equally alluring were the 
Sehenswiirdigkeiten of the little 
Thuringian town, with its opera 
house where Lohengrin was first 
staged, its ducal library where Goethe 
and Schiller browsed, its wooded sur- 
roundings where Schumann, Berlioz, 
Grieg, MacDowell, Dvorak and 
Brahms (to mention but a few of 
Liszt's visitors) strolled. Years later 
Bagby held that remembering Wei- 
mar in the eighties was compensa- 
tion for no longer being young. 

During this period he kept a diary 
on which he based an article en- 
titled A Summer with Liszt in Wei- 
mar. When he returned to the United 
States in 1885, he submitted the 
manuscript to Century Magazine, 
where it appeared a year later, shortly 
after Liszt’s death. The coincidence 
established Bagby as an authority 
on the master and brought him com- 
missions from Life (pre-Luce) and 
other periodicals. In 1890 anothei 
field opened: he was invited by Julia 
Ward Howe to lecture at Newport's 
Town and Country Club. Without 
any experience to sustain him, he 
acquitted himself with an aplomb 
that led to his being offered speaking 
engagements in New York and to 
his inaugurating, a year later, a sub- 
scription series in his studio in New 
York City. This, of course, necessi- 
tated his giving up professional play- 
ing. His early talks were devoted to 
Bach, Beethoven and the German 
Romantic composers. The Russian 
pianist, Arthur Friedheim, also 
Liszt-trained, supplied musical illus- 
trations. A majority of the sub- 
scribers — mostly women — had at- 
| tended the Newport lecture; others 
| came as their guests. This fortuity 
| set a precedent that evolved into a 
tradition: from their inception the 
Bagby Musical Mornings had a 
cachet of pre-war elegance that five 
decades of changing social values 
were not to dispel. 
In the early 1890’s New York had 

reason to be music-conscious. Mau- 
| rice Grau was introducing the era 





of star-studded casts at the rebuilt 
Metropolitan Opera House and 
world-renowed virtuosi were begin- 
ning to be heard at Carnegie Hall. 
Under Anton Seidl, the Philhar 
monic Symphony Society was en- 
larging its repertory to vary the 
standardized old with the cream of 
the new. At the local colleges music 
was becoming an accredited academic 
subject. Since “appreciation courses”’ 
for laymen had not yet been con- 
ceived, the situation was custom- 
built for Bagby’s non-technical] talks. 
By 1893 his audience had outgrown 
his studio, He moved to the Prince 
of Wales suite at the Waldorf Hotel, 
but its gilded salons became so 
crowded that the ballrom had to be 
requisitioned and the subscription 
list closed. When the Waldorf’s twin, 
the Astoria, was built, Bagby moved 
to its more commodious ballroom, 
where he remained until the demo- 
lition of the hotel in 1929. After a 
two-season interim at the Astor, he 
settled down in the Park Avenue 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

Meanwhile, to keep pace with the 
times, Bagby had added solos by 
celebrated virtuosi and artists of the 
Metropolitan Opera to his programs. 
As opera stars in those days seldom 
appeared on the concert stage, their 
equipment of song literature was 
minimal. Sembrich, Nordica, Melba, 
Eames, Calvé, the de Reszkes, Plan- 
con and others of their stature were 
therefore usually heard in bravura 
arias or stirring ensembles at the 
Musical Mornings. When illness or 
other mishaps necessitated changes 
in the program, Bagby’s technique of 
dealing with his artists stood him in 
good stead. He negotiated directly 
in the matter of fees that summoned 
a ready response when he called on 
them to replace a colleague. 

If the evocation of other ages is 
Romanticism, then Bagby was a 
Romantic, with the difference that he 
had « sense of humor and a classicist’s 
instinct for precision. Coleridge’s 





Left, Emma Calvé as Carmen and Antonio 
Scotti in the role of Falstaff. (pHoTos, 
COURTESY METROPOLITAN OPERA ARCHiVF: 
Right, Aibert Morris Bagby. 


definition of poetry as the expression 
of emotion with the utmost order 
could have served for Bagby’s def- 
inition of music. Distressed by the 
bewildering trends of many of the 
modern composers, he planned his 
programs to point up the changeless 
essentials in taste rather than its 
permutations. To this end he ignored 
the “advanced” content of . his 
soloists’ repertories and instead chose 
pieces that he found “explicit, poeti- 
cally suggestive, a direct message to 
the heart.” Thus, the most alluring 
music of the Romantic and Impress- 
ionistic schools and the folk songs 
of many races—a genre he held to be 
“homespun cloth of gold’’—recurred 
regularly in these programs in a vary- 
ing context of Italian, German and 
Austrian Classica] masters and noted 
19th-century Russians and Spaniards. 
They also contained a modicum of 
Johann Strauss and other experts in 
what Poulenc has called “l’adorable 
musique trréfléchie.” 

Programs of such pieces, performed 
by peerless artists and presented with 
an old-world elegance, define the 
taste of the euphoric decade that 
bowed out the 19th-century. But 
Bagby believed that these works were 
not without nertinence to the twen- 
tieth. He subscribed to the Spen- 
cerian view that music, of all the fine 
arts, ministers the most to our well- 
being; that its cultivation is especial- 
ly to be desired in periods of disloca- 
tion. And music, to him, meant or- 
ganized sound having relation to a 
tonal system, clarity of form and 
structure, beauty of melodic and har- 
monic material, and the power to 
communicate to the listener. He 
lived to see the art become the sub- 
ject of experimentation in which 
aural effect was given little if any 
consideration, and obscurity seemed 
to be an end in itself; but he con- 
tinued to build his programs from 
music that had beauty and meaning 
for him, and to present them as 
fastidiously as he had in the past. 
There was no decline in attendance. 

It was out of gratitude to Liszt, 
who in abandoning a transcendent 
career as a virtuoso to further the 
music of others set a classic example 
of altruism, that Bagby entered a 
second field of musical endeavor. He 
had learned that many once-cele- 
brated musicians were, through no 
fault of their own, impecunious in 
their declining years. In 1925, to 
commemorate his 300th concert, he 
set out to establish a permanent 
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with which to offer 


pension-awards for 


endowment 
“honorary dis- 
tinguished service to music.’” With 
the co-operation of his artists, he 
supplemented his Musical Mornings 
with an annual benefit concert, creat- 
ing by means of the proceeds the 
Music-Lovers Foundation whose 
beneficiaries were to include such 
legendary figures as Cosima Wagne1 
and her son Siegfried, Emma Nevada, 
Calvé, Fremstad Scotti. It is 
significant that Bagby’s final concert 
was the Benefit that ended his 50th 
season of Musical Mornings, one 
month before his death in 1941. 


and 


While studying with Liszt, Bagby’s 


extra-musical pursuits consisted of 
more than keeping a diary —he 
wrote a novel around his Weimar ex- 
perience. On his return to the States 
this venture in biographical fiction 
was published and went through 
four printings before lapsing into 
oblivion. After his death, George 
Bagby, his cousin, who succeeded 
him as President of the Music-Lovers 
Foundation and is the current Chair- 
man of its Board of Trustees, looked 
for a fitting occasion to re-issue the 
book. It is now made available, in.a 
newly edited version, in commemor- 
ation of Liszt’s sesquicentennial year. 
All pupils of Liszt left Weimar with 
a rich store of impressions which 
they must afterward have recalled in 
the sharper focus a painter achieves 
by turning away from a contemplat- 
ed subject and looking back. Because 
they were set down too soon for 
such intensification, Bagby’s impres- 
sions required a fictional peg. But 
the essence of his tale lies as much 
in its telling as in its topic. Glossed 
with a fine period patina, the simple 
story unfolds against a background 


of landscape writing that verges on 


poetry. The description of the pro- 
vincial little capital produces, in the 
reader, the sense of being there. And 
Franz Liszt lives in its pages, in all 
the grandeur and humanity of his 
laureled old age. THE END 
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WILLIAM SEBASTIAN HART 


Tt POWER OF RADIO. | 


n these days of discussion on the 
merits or demerits of TV and 
the pros and cons of how many 

Westerns will be on next season vs. 
how many private eye stories—with 
the usual grudging perfunctory nod 
toward programs geared to an intel- 
ligence level above the age of 12, the 
radio set stands as a potent force for 
the dissemination of knowledge, cul- 
ture, news, and music. Much is being 
released in the press and on the lec- 
ture platform today about lack of 
support for the arts. This is a true 
situation. 

The situation could be improved 
in a very short time (possibly 5 
years) if the radio station program 
directors of this country could unite 
somehow into a front which would 
shoot out on the airwaves a diet 
of* music which would soft-pedal 
the jangling, raucous, nonsensical 
“songs” which are “popular’’ today- 
and substitute instead music of 
Broadway—shows past and present— 
and a series of selections of similar 
nature. The first-class song writers of 
today throw up their hands in des- 
pair when their best efforts are not 
played and they are told that there 


| 1s “no market” for them. 


Further, the good service toward 
symphonic music rendered by radio 
with the recorded programs broad- 
cast now, could be improved if sta- 
tion managers would’ employ an- 


| nouncers or microphone personali- 


ties who, first of all, are linguistic 
enough to be able to pronounce the 


| A Tenor is a Disease 


(Continued from page 50) 

tenor (Arrigo Boito perhaps had 
some inside information on this, for 
when his opera Nerone was produc- 
ed in 1924, Aureliano Pertile, yet an- 
other of my teachers, was the tenor 


| chosen to create the part of the 


Roman Emperor): Nero, ‘tis said, 
would order the Coliseum or Circus 


| Maximus filled to its capacity, and 


names of the composers correctly. 
Besides this, a few words of human 
interest about the composition to be 
played, instead of a funereal ap- 
proach might garner a host of lis- 
teners who are now lost to the sym- 
phonic program. There is no ques- 
tion about it—symphonic music 1s 
feared by the multitude. Many feel 
they don’t understand it, that it is 
too “high brow” for them, that one 
has to be a “book worm” type to 
enjoy it, and frankly that it is not 
“hep to the jive.” 

This impression need not be. It is 
within the power of radio to dispel 
these thoughts in the minds of mil- 
lions of listeners—not only at home, 
but also those who only listen to the 
car radio or to portable transistor 
sets. What makes a goofy Rock ‘n’ 
Roll disc a “hit” is, in part, to be 
found in the presentation of the 
material. What can potentially make 
the master composers “hits” with 
those who have never been exposed 
to this excellence lies in the presen- 
tation to the public and in the ac- 
centuation of more such programs. 
The sheer joy of amazement and 
discovery is boundless when a man 
realizes the genius, beauty, poign- 
ancy, tenderness and magnificence 
that is to be found in the tone colors 
of the modern symphony orchestra 
and its repertoire—and he does so- 
through thoughtful, human interest 
type presentations with a real mu- 
sician behind the microphone - 
through the power of radio! THE END 


he would then sing for eight to ten 
hours to “entertain” the captured 
thousands. The songs were those of 
his own creation and all delt with his 
abilities, usually in making love to 
various Goddesses, for Nero had him- 
self proclaimed a God. What Nero's 
voice sounded like, we do not know, 
but Longinus reports that on one 
occasion a Roman senator threw 
himself from the highest parapet of 





the Coliseum and dashed his brains 
out on the pavement beneath, so that 
he would not have to listen to his Lb MW 
Emperor's catawalling. Unfortunate- 
ly I have no story of personal exper- DUMBEG DRUMS 
ience to match this. 
I recall one concert I attended in BY AMRAWCO by 


Rome where a vocally decayed vet- 
eran tenor was giving a recital, rea- : 
sonably well attended because of his | --- only spun aluminum 
reputation. An annoyed customer, drum in the world! 
moved to wrath by the wobbly tones . : 
shouted, “Stupid Old Goat! Why Getting raves for unique 
don’t you quit?” The tenor looked | versatility. Rim shot 
out into the audience contemptu- gives a high pitched 
ously. “Why should I’, he asked, 
“When I can earn the cash I have bongo beat; center shot, 
today, through the appearance at the | a conga sound, throaty 
box-office of idiots like you?” and deep. Anodized gold, 
I firmly believe that tenors are 
here to stay. It is reported that Cas- blue, red, or green. 
tro and Khrushchev are tenors, Each, $4950 
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BY SIGMUND SPAETH 


ATIONALISM, long a menace 
to civilization, has affected the 
music as well, often with 
strange results. It may be claimed 
in general that the great music ol 
all time is on the whole free from 
national characteristics, whereas the 
works exhibiting a strong national- 
ism are generally by composers of 


N 


bs 
world’s 


lesser significance. 
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It is also probably true that obvi- 
ously nationalistic music is likely to 
exert a more immediate appeal than 
compositions of the cosmopolitan 
type, while failing in most cases to 
establish a permanent value in the 
ears of the connoisseurs. Music of 
a marked national] flavor arrives fair- 
ly easily at a quick popularity, but 
usually has difficulty in proving its 
lasting quality. 

An outstanding example is found 
in the works of the Norwegian Ed- 
‘vard Grieg. There is no mistaking 
their nationality or their instan- 
taneous effect. Yet their creator re- 
mains a comparatively minor figure 
in the history of the world’s music, 
unable to compete on equal terms 
with the giants of the universal art. 


HE most strongly nationalistic 

music of our time is unques- 
tionably that of Spain, a country 
which has also maintained its dis- 
tinctive folk music right up to the 
present. Yet there are practically no 
Spanish composers of world-wide 
reputation, and literally none to 
compare with the recognized crea- 
tive geniuses. Isaac Albeniz, Manuel 
de Falla and Enrique Granados are 
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With 14,000 word monograph containing a history of 
the orchestra and each 
tonal and frequency range of each instrument, how 


instrument, a chart of the 
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almost the only names that would 
occur even to a devotee of musical 
composition as representing Spain. 
All three wrote effective pieces of 
markedly national character, but not 
one of them can be credited with a 
true masterpiece in the larger forms. 

Franz Liszt attained a Hungarian 
flavor only in the Rhapsodies based 
on the folk tunes of his native land, 
and these are deservedly his most 
popular His large 
works might equally well have been 
written by a composer of any na 
tionality. On the other hand, the 
modern Béla Bartok, while strongly 
influenced by Hungarian folk music, 
was not enslaved by nationalism but 
a true universality of ex- 


compositions. 


attained 
pression in contemporary terms. 
Mussorgsky was unquestionably 
the nationalistic of Russian 
composers and may in time prove 
the exception to the rule.: But it is 
Tschaikowsky generally 
classed with the great symphonists, 
and his music, except for the occa- 
sional folk tune, might 
equally well have been written by a 
German. Rimsky-Korsakov’s versatili 
ty permitted him to imitate almost 
any type of folk music, including the 
Russian. Stravinsky's early composi- 
tions, particularly Petrouschka, had 
a Russian flavor, but he later aban 
doned nationalism, as did Prokofiev 
and Shostakovich. 


most 


who is 


use of a 


T would be unfair to label the 

greatest music of Germany, France 
and Italy as “nationalistic,” for it 
goes far such boundaries 
even when it shows a distinctive and 
unmistakable style. On the other 
hand Chopin’s most popular com- 
definitely Polish 
his use of 
the ma- 


beyond 


positions have a 
quality, largely due to 
national rhythms such as 
zurka and the polonaise. 

Coming finally to the United States 
of America, it should be admitted 
frankly that our most characteristic 
music is in the popular field, particu- 
larly jazz. Of our more serious crea- 
tive musicians only George Gershwin 
attained a truly American style, and 
he was essentially a popular com- 
poser. Ironically enough, the best 
and most characteristic American 
symphony was written by the Bo- 
hemian Dvorak (“From the New 
World”). Composers in general do 
best when they disregard national- 
ism in favor of humanity and the 
beauty of universal truth. 
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